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CAP AND BELLS. 


By H. 


WINTHROP PEIRCE. 


In the Middle Ages, when kings and great lords 
had almost no occupation beside fighting and hunt- 
ing, they lived apart in large, gloomy castles, built 
for strength and defense, with little thought of 
cheerfulness. During the season of the year when 
they could not ride with hawks and hounds to hunt 
the wild animals which then abounded in all parts 
of Europe, nor enjoy themselves in their own pleas- 
ire-grounds, time must have hung heavily upon 
hands. Books were few, and learning was 
thought fit only for ‘women and clearks.” 


their 


Therefore, to beguile their time, almost every man 
of means kept a professional ‘‘ fool” or ‘‘ jester.” 
{nd the jester often was a dwarf, more or less 
leformed, whose misfortune was considered a fit 
subject for mirth in those rough days. 

The fool’s dress was usually of rich materials, 
made in the most fantastic style, and of various 
hues, but yellow was the distinctive color for orna- 
ment and fringes. Cocks’ feathers and foxes’ tails 
were worn, while a number ef little bells, attached 
to the clothes, tinkled gayly with every motion. 
Jesters always wore a wallet, and they carried a 
stick, on the end of which was either a funny head 
carved in wood, or else a bladder with a few rat- 
tling peas inside. The favored fool had access to 
his master, even if it should be a king, at any hour 
f the day or night. And, naturally, through this 
the fact 


imuse, he frequently obtained great influence over 


intimacy and that his business was to 
his master, who, with the entire household, would 
become much attached to him. 

Shakespeare represents domestic fools as often 
bitter and sarcastic, but faithful and attached, ready 
to go into poverty and exile rather than leave their 
friends when overtaken by adversity. 
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King Lear, when driven out into the storm by 
his daughters, is followed by his fool. 
Rosalind is banished from her uncle’s court, Touch- 


And when 


stone leaves his comfortable home, and goes with 
her and her faithful cousin into the wild forest. 
Hamlet remembers, when he sees the skull of his 
father’s jester Yorick, how ‘‘he had borne me on his 
back a thousand times,” and that he, when a light- 
hearted, happy little prince, ‘‘ had pressed his lips 
he knew oft.” And speaking of Shake- 
speare, all who have read the great master’s plays 
must have noticed how often he puts wonderful 


not how 


bits of wisdom into the lively, mocking raillery of 
the beloved fool. 

An Italian jester named Gonello, born in Flor- 
ence about 1400, A. D., entered the service of the 
Marquis of Ferrara, by whom his judgment was 
so highly prized that he was consulted on the 
most important state affairs. In course of time, the 
Marquis lost his health, and the doctors declared 
that nothing would restore it save the shock of an 
unexpected cold bath. But no one dared to give 
the Marquis a ducking. 

At last, Gonello resolved, as his patron grew 
worse and worse, that he would try what no other 
friend or servant of the Marquis would venture to 
do. One day, walking beside the river with his 
lord, Gonello, without a word, pushed him in, 
waited just long enough to see that the Marquis 
was pulled out alive, and then fled to Padua. 

The sudden plunge had the wished-for effect on 
the health of the Marquis; but he, far from being 
grateful, flew into a rage, and issued an edict that, 
if Gonello should ever set foot again on the soil of 
Ferrara, his life should be forfeited. 

Poor Gonello was homesick enough in Padua, 
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He read the edict through and through, until he found that the poor fellow could joke with them 
saw that he was prohibited only from setting foot nomore. He had been frightened to death. The 
on the soz/ of Ferrara. Then 





he quickly got a donkey-cart, 
filled it with earth, and labeled 
it “‘Paduan ground.” Perched 
on this, he passed in state into 
the streets of Ferrara. But he 
was soon seized, thrown into 
prison, tried, and convicted of 
having laid violent hands on 
the Marquis, and of having 
disobeyed his edict, for which 
offenses he must die. 

On the day appointed for 
his execution, the whole city 
turned out to see him. The 
poor fellow was blindfolded ; 
his head was placed on the 
block. But the executioner, 
instead of lifting the ax, dashed 
a pailful of water on Gonello’s 
neck. 

Then the people knew that 














all the dreadful preparations 
had been made in jest. How WILL SOMERS PRESENTS HIS UNCLE TO KING HENRY VIII. 
they waved their caps, and cheered, and shouted: Marquis, full of remorse at having, by his cruel 
‘* Long live the Marquis!” ‘‘ Long live Gonello!” joke, destroyed his faithful friend, gave him a 
grand funeral, and did everything in his 
power to honor his memory. 

Francis I., of France, had a jester of 
great beauty and refinement, who wrote 
verses which the King was glad to pass off 
as his own. This person was selected, when 
a boy of thirteen, on account of his remark- 
able brightness and beauty, to be the King’s 
jester, notwithstanding the entreaties of his 





parents, who were of noble birth, and in 
spite of the tears and prayers of the boy 
himself, who had hoped to be a soldier and 
a great man. It is sad to think of the 
noble-hearted lad, secretly pining in the 
splendor of the court, yet bravely doing his 
best to enliven the dull hours, and perhaps 
trying his powers at a war of wits when he 
would have preferred to do battle in earnest. 
But I can not give you his history here. 
You may be sure, however, that he was not 
so happy as Will Somers, of England. This 
famous wit, who was jester to Henry VIII., 
asked among many jokes, ‘‘ What is it, 
that the less there is of it the more it 1s 
feared?” and then enjoyed the surprise of 
the court on his telling the answer—‘“‘ A 
CONELLO'S TRICK. little bridge over a deep river.” His repu- 

But Gonello did not rise, and when his friends, tation spread to his old home in Shropshire, and his 
with laughter and congratulations, lifted him, they aged uncle trudged up to Greenwich to visit him at 
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the court. The countryman’s old-fashioned dress 
and simple manner, as he passed through the streets 
asking the way to the King’s palace, attracted 
attention. When he found the building, he asked 
the jeering pages at the gate, ‘‘If there was not 
a ‘gentleman’ at court nained William Somers?” 
1 disdain, and led the old 


The pages laughed i 
man to a place where Will was sleeping in the 
park, with his head resting on a cushion that a 
poor woman had given him 
because he had interceded 
to save the life of her son, 
who had been condemned 
to be hanged as a pirate. 
Will greeted his uncle 
with affection, and as he led 
him through the presence 
chamber, where crowds of 
richly dressed courtiers were 
assembled, he called aloud: 
‘*Room, knaves ! 
for me and my uncle !” 
Then, seeing that his rela- 


Room 


tive’s dress was not a fitting 
one in which to appear be- 
fore the King, Will took 
him to his own room and 
dressed him in one of his 
queer motley suits. This 
done, Will brought his uncle 
in before ‘‘ Bluff King Hal,” 
who was much amused at 
the contrast between the 
venerable figure and its droll 
Treating the 
uncle with respect due his 
years, the King encouraged 
him to talk. 

The old man then told 
His Majesty about a com- 
mon near his home, which 
had been unjustly shut up 
from the poorer people. 
And the King was so much 
interested in his account of 
the affair, that he ordered 
the ground to be thrown 
open to the public at once, 
and created the old uncle 
bailiff of the common, with 
a salary of twenty pounds 
a year, which in money of to-day would be a 
very comfortable income. 

In those early times, jesters appeared on all oc- 
casions. They bustled about at the tournaments, 
and were busy with sharp remarks on the proceed- 
ings —now full of pity, now exulting, ready to help 
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the favorite knight to victory or to lead from the 
field his fallen foe. 

A jester once complained to his king that an 
offended noble had threatened to kill him. 

‘If he does,” said His Majesty, ‘‘I shall have 
him hanged a quarter of an hour afterward.” 

‘* Ah, but that would not save my life,” said the 
Fool. ‘‘Could n’t you have him hanged a quarter 
of an hour before ?” 


YORICK AND YOUNG HAMLET, 


Jesters filled, in their time, a humble but impor- 
tant place, telling the truth to those who would not 
have heard it from any one else. And they some- 
times acquired such great influence that many 
persons found it safest to treat them with consider- 
ation, or learned to their sorrow that to offend the 
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king’s favorite was to place an obstacle in their own 
road to advancement. 

But as intelligence became more general and 
reading more common, household jesters were no 
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longer needed, and the theater and the production 
of books and ballads gave a new field for the 
talents of those who in ruder times would have 
worn the cap and bells. 
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BEGGAR’S 
BOUQUET. 


THE LITTLE 
BUTTON-HOLE 
By H. H. 
[ WAS on a bitter winter’s day, 
I saw a strange, pathetic sight; 
[he streets were gloomy, cold, and gray, 
The air with falling snow was white. 


A little ragged beggar child 

Went running through the cold and storm; 
He looked as if he never smiled, 

As if he never had been warm. 


Sudden, he spied beneath his feet 
A faded button-hole bouquet : 
Trampled and wet with rain and sleet, 
Withered and worthless, there it lay. 


He bounded, seized it with delight, 

Stood still and shook it free from snow; 
Into his coat he pinned it tight,— 

His eyes lit up with sudden glow. 


He sauntered on, all pleased and proud, 
His face transformed in every line; 

And lingered that the hurrying crowd 
Might chance to see that he was fine. 
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The man who threw the flowers away 
Never one half such pleasure had; 

The flowers’ best work was done that day 
In cheering up that beggar lad. 

Ah me, too often we forget, 

Happy in these good homes of ours, 

How many in this world are yet 


Glad even of the ! 


withered flowers ! 


HERMANN THE BRAVE. 


By H. 


HE lived a great many years ago, in a country 
across the sea, near the Black Forest. His father 
was a small Saxon land-holder by the name of Bill- 
ung, who owned a few acres of feeding-ground, 
some more of forest, and a poor hut of wood, with 
a thatched roof, wherein he lived with his wife and 
two children,—Hermann and a girl. 
older than his sister 
He was a manly little 
fellow, very brave and very strong for his age. 
Often the children were sent to the forest to cut 
wood for fuel, for the father had to work in the 
field all day and the mother had to spin. The boy 
carried a big, heavy knife, curved almost like a 
sickle. This he used instead of anax. Hermann 


Hermann was two years 


Gertrude, who was seven. 


cut the wood, and his little sister tied it in small 
bundles and carried these to the hut. 
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At this day, wolves are seldom found in the Black 
Forest; but in Hermann’s time, almost a thousand 


years ago, they were very numerous there. Great, 
fierce, shaggy monsters they were, who, when 


urged on by hunger, would not hesitate alone to 
attack men. 

Hermann and his sister had been told not to linger 
in the forest after sundown. But one day the boy 
espied an eagle’s nest, and he was so long in 
reaching it that twilight had ended before they 
started home. Just in the edge of the forest they 
were met by a fierce growl, and Hermann had 
barely time to clutch his knife, which was slung 
at his back, when a wolf rushed upon his sister. 

The beast was one of the largest and fiercest of 
its kind, and Gertrude must certainly have fallen a 
victim to its savage attack, had not her brother 
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placed himself in front, cutting and slashing in a 
way that would have done credit to any of the 
knights at the Emperor Otho’s court. But the wolf 
was not disposed to give up its supper even then, 
and plunged at Hermann, rising on its hind legs, and 
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snarling and gnashing its sharp teeth in a fearful 
manner. 

The boy stood his ground manfully, and made 
vigorous defense with his stout knife, while little 
Gertrude clung to his frock, crying. Finally, he 
gave the beast a blow that disabled it. Then he 
struck another that quite killed it. 

Hermann cut off the great hairy ears of the 
monster and thrust them under his girdle, and then 
the two children shouldered their wood and marched 
toward home, as if nothing had happened. Out- 
side the forest they met their father, who, alarmed 
by their long absence, was coming in search of 
them. He bore a flaming torch in his hand, and 
by its light he saw that the boy’s clothing was 
streaked with great red stains. 

‘What have you been doing?” asked he. 
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**T have been killing a wolf,” was the reply of 
the nine-year-old hero. 

‘“* Killing a wolf!” exclaimed the father, still 
alarmed, and uncertain whether to believe him. 
** Not so fast, my boy. Where is the wolf?” 

‘* Back in the forest, dead; but here are 
his ears. The beast attacked Gertie, and 
I killed him with my knife. This is all 
wolf-blood on my breast and arms.” 

Billung clasped his children to his 
breast, murmuring a_ thankful prayer. 
The peril they had escaped was great, 
and the boy’s heroism was the talk of 
the neighborhood for years. Nor did his 
courage, as he grew older, become less. 

Some four years after this, when Her- 
mann was about thirteen, as he was tend- 
ing his father’s cattle in the open field 
one day, he saw a gay cavalcade of horse- 
men turn aside from the road and enter 
the field. The boy sprang to place him- 
self in their way, and cried out in a bold 
voice : 

**Go back! Only the road is yours: 
this field belongs to me.” 

Their leader, a tall man with an im- 
posing mien, reined his horse and inquired, 
‘*And who may you be, my lad?” 

** My name is Hermann Billung. Yon- 
der is my father’s homestead. This is our 
field, and you have no right here.” 

‘*T have the right to go where I will,” 
said the knight, shaking his lance threat- 
eningly. ‘‘ Get out of the way, or you 
will be ridden over.” 

3ut the boy stood his ground, and with 
flashing eyes turned on the cavalier,— 

** Right is right,” he cried, ‘‘and you 
can not ride through this field without 
” 





first riding over me. 

‘¢ What do you know about right, younker?” 

‘TI know that this is our field, and no Billung 
ever gives up his right.” 

** But do you think it right to refuse to obey your 
emperor? I am Otho,” and the horseman drew 
himself up with a kingly air. 

‘*You King Otho, the pride of Saxony?” cried 
Hermann, in astonishment. ‘‘ But it can not be! 
Otho guards our rights— you would break them. 
That is not like the emperor. Father has often 
told me so.” 

‘*] should like to see the father of so brave a 
boy; lead me to him,” said the emperor, kindly 
interest depicted in his earnest face. 

‘*The smoke that you may see above those 
bushes rises from our home. You will find my 
father there, but I can not leave these cows which 
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he bade me tend. But if you are in truth the 
emperor, you will keep to the road, for Otho pro- 
tects our rights.” 

So the courtly train turned from the field, leav- 
ing the brave boy unmolested to care for his cattle. 
Otho rode direct to the peasant’s cottage, and when 
he had found the father, he said to him: 

‘‘Your name is Billung, and mine is Otho. I 
want to take your son to court with me, to educate 
him so that he may become my esquire. He will 
make a true man, and I| have need of such.” 

Billung joyfully granted Otho’s request. Her- 
mann was called in, and told of his good fortune. 
He put on his best clothes and rode away on a war- 
horse by the side of Otho, as proud as any boy 
could be. But this was not the last of Hermann. 

He grew to be a brave knight—the bravest, in 
fact, atthe emperor’s court. He had a horse of his 
own now, and he wore cloth of gold and silver, 
with a long plume in his velvet cap, and a golden 
spur on his heel. When he went to war he dressed 
up in dark steel armor, and looked as grim and 
formidable as any of the old knights, though he 
was only twenty years old. 

One day, Otho sent his young favorite across the 
country to visit a great castle where a duke lived. 
It was miles away, and a dreary road, but Her- 
mann, accompanied by only a single esquire, set 
off with a light heart, singing a merry song. 

For two or three days all went well. The birds 
sang in the woods, his horse cantered briskly, and 
Hermann’s heart was joyful. In the afternoon of 
the third day, the woods grew thicker and the road 
wilder, and just where it was the darkest and wild- 
est, he was startled by loud screams, and then he 
heard rough, fierce oaths, and the rush of many 
feet, and the clank of armor. 

He did not stop to count his enemies, but draw- 
ing his sword, spurred his horse forward right upon 
the scene. And such a scene it was! A grace- 
ful and richly dressed lady, whose jewels seemed 
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worth a monarch’s ransom, was in the grasp of a 
savage-looking man, whose followers had already 
beaten her three attendants to the earth. There 
were nearly a score of them, rough, desperate-look- 
ing fellows, but Hermann did not hesitate. 

He was in their midst almost before they knew 
it, cutting and slashing away in terrible carnest. 
With his first blow he struck down the ruffian 
whose arms were around the lady. Then he 
turned upon the others. At first they were greatly 
scared, but when they saw there were only two to 
fight, they crowded around with a great clatter, 
and soon Hermann had his hands full. 

But he was very brave and very strong, though 
he was so young. He had unhorsed all the famous 
knights at Otho’s court, and here were no knights, 
but robbers. He knew he should conquer, and 
conquer he did, though he got a wound that laid 
him by for more than a fortnight, but he himself 
slew eleven of the robbers outright. 

The lady took him to her father’s castle, which 
was not distant, and there she tended him until he 
was able to mount his war-horse again. During his 
confinement he discovered that the castle was the 
very one he had been journeying to, and that the 
lady was Duke Henry’s daughter. On the last 
day of his stay he did the emperor’s errand, and 
he also did another for himself, for when he rode 
away it was as the accepted suitor of beautiful 
Lady Adelaide. 

At their marriage, which occurred not long after- 
ward, Otho himself was present, with many of his 
princes, and the ceremony was a very grand one, 
At its conclusion the emperor bestowed upon his 
young friend a great dukedom. For thirty years 
he reigned as duke of Saxony, and then he died, 
but not until he performed many other gallant 
deeds, which we have no room torelate. You will 
find his name in all the old German histories, for 
Hermann the Brave was one of the noblest and 
most celebrated men of his time. 
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DONALD AND DOROTHY. 


By MARY MAPES DODGE. 


CHAPTER I. 
IN WHICH NONE OF THE CHARACTERS APPEAR. 


'HE door of the study was closed, 
and only Nero was to be seen. 
He, poor dog, stood in the 
wide hall gazing wistfully at 
the knob, and pricking up 
his ears whenever sounds of 
movement in the room aroused 
his hope of being admitted. 
Suddenly he gave a yelp of 
delight. Somebody surely 
was approaching the door. 
The steps—they were a 
man’s—halted. There was a soft, rolling sound, 
as if the master’s chair had been drawn to the 
table; next a rustling of paper; a deep-voiced 
moan; the rapid scratching of a quill pen; then 
silence —silence—and poor Nero again stood at 
half-mast. 

Any ordinary dog would have barked or pawed 
impatiently at the door. But Nero was not an 
ordinary dog. He knew that something unusual 
was going on—something that even he, the pro- 
tector and pet of the household, the frisky Master 
of Ceremonies, must not interfere with. But when 
the bell-pull within the room clicked sharply, and 
a faint tinkle came up from below, he flew eagerly 
to the head of the basement stair, and wagged his 
bushy tail with a steady, vigorous stroke, as though 
it were the crank of some unseen machine which 
slowly and surely would draw Liddy, the house- 
maid, up the stair-way. 

The bell rang again. The machine put on more 
steam. Still no Liddy. Could she be out? Nero 
ran back to take an agonized glance at the motion- 
less knob, leaped frantically to the stair again— 
and, at that moment, the study door opened. 
There was a heavy tread ; the ecstatic Nero rushed 
in between a pair of dignified legs moving toward 
the great ha!l-door; he spun wildly about for an 
instant, and then, with a deep sigh of satisfaction, 
settled down on the rug before the study fire. For 
there was not a soul in the room. 
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CHAPTER II. 
FOURTEEN YEARS AFTERWARD. 
THE house is there still, so is Nero, now an hon- 
ored old dog, frisky only in his memories. But 


old as he is in teeth and muscle, he is hardly past 


middle-age in the wag of his stil! pushy tail, and is 
as young as ever in happy devotion to his mast 
Liddy, too, is down-stairs, promoted, but busy as 
in the days gone by; and the voice of that very 
bell tinkled but an hour ago. 

Here is the same study; some one within, and 
the door closed. Opposite, on the other side of 
the wide hall, is the parlor, its windows looking 
across piazza, sloping lawn, road-way, and field, 
straight out to the sparkling lake beyond. Back 
of the parlor is a sunny sitting-room, its bay- 
window framing a pleasant view of flower-garden, 
apple-orchard, and grape-arbor—a few straggling 
bunches clinging to the almost leafless November 
vines. And within, throughout the house indeed, 
floats a sunny-shady combination of 
air, with a faint, delightful odor of open wood-fires. 
What a quiet, home-like, beautiful place it is! 

Let us look into the sitting-room. 

A boy, with his back toward the door, sitting, 
feet and all, upon the end of a big sofa, his bended 
knee tightly held between arms, his head 
thrust forward earnestly —altogether, from the rear 
view, looking like a remarkable torso with a mod- 
On the other end 


out-door 


his 





ern jacket on—that ’s Donald. 
of the sofa, a glowing face with bright brown hair 
waving back from it, the chin held in two brownish 
little hands, and beneath that a mass of dark red 
merino, revealing in a meandering, drapery way 
that its wearer is half-kneeling, half-sitting —that ’s 
Dorothy. 

I am obliged to confess it, these two inelegant 
objects on a very elegant piece of furniture are the 
hero and heroine of my story. 

Do not imagine, however, that Donald 
Dorothy could not, if they chose to do so, stand 
before you comely and fair as any girl and boy in 
the land. It is merely by accident that we catch 
this first glimpse of them. They have been on that 
sofa in just those positions for at least five minutes, 
and, from present appearances, they intend to 
remain so until further notice. 

Dorothy is speaking, and Donald is—not exactly 
listening, but waiting for his turn to put in a word, 
thus forming what may be called a lull in the con- 
versation, for up to this point both have been 
speaking together. 

**It ’s too much for anything, so it is! I ’m 
going to ask Liddy about it, that ’s what I’m going 
to do, for she was almost ready to tell me the other 
day, when Jack came in and made her mad.” 


and 
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Donald’s tone is 
** Don’t you 
What did 


‘*Don’t you do it!” severe, 
but still affectionate and confidential. 
do it. It’s the wrong way, I tell you. 
she get mad at ?” 

‘*Oh, nothing. 
something, and 


Jack called her ‘ mess-mate ’ or 
she flared up. But, I tell you, 
] ’m just going to ask her right out what makes 
him act so.” 
zi It "S 


Donald. only his 


” 


*‘ Nonsense,” said 
sailor-ways, and besides —— 

‘“No, no. I don’t mean Jack. 
I do believe he hates me!” 

**Oh, Dorry! Dorry!” 

‘* Well, he does n’t love me any more, anyway ! 
I know he ’s good and all that, and I love him just 
as much as you do, Don, every bit, so you need n’t 
be so dreadful astonished all in a minute.” (Dorry 
was apt to be ungrammatical when excited.) ‘1 
love Uncle George as much as anybody in the 
world does, but that ’s no reason why, whenever 
Aunt Kate is mentioned, he 1g 

“Ves, it is, Dot. You ought to wait.” 

“*1 have waited —why, Don” (and her manner 
grows tearful and tragic), ‘‘I ’ve waited nearly 


I mean Uncle. 





thirteen years!” 

Here Don gives a quick, suddenly suppressed 
laugh, and asks her, ‘‘ why she did n’t say four- 
teen,” and Dorothy tells him sharply that ‘he 
need n’t talk—they ’re pretty even on that score” 
(which is true enough), and that she really has been 
‘longing and dying to know ever since she was 
a little, little bit of a girl, and who would n’t?” 

Poor Dorothy! She will ‘‘long to know” for 
many a day yet. And so will the good gentleman 
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who now sits gazing at the fire in the study across 
the wide hall, his feet on the very rug upon which 
Nero settled himself on that eventful November 
day, exactly fourteen years ago. 

And so will good, kind Lydia, the housekeeper, 
and so will Jack, the sailor-coachman, at whom 
she is always ‘‘ flaring up,” as Dorothy says. 
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CHAPTER III. 
WHICH PARTLY EXPLAINS ITSELF. 
DOROTHY REED was of a somewhat livelier 


temperament than Donald, and that, as she often 
could not but feel, gave her an advantage. Also, 
she was ahead of him in history, botany, and 
But Donald, though full of 
steadier, 


grammar. boyish 
spirit, than 
Dorothy, and in algebra and physical geography 
he ‘‘ left her nowhere,” as the young lady herself 
would tersely confess when in a very good humor. 


was more  self-possessed 


But never were brother and sister better friends. 
‘* She ’s first-rate,” Don would say, confidentially, 
to some boon companion, ‘‘ not a bit like a girl, 
you know—more like—well, no, there ’s nothing 
tomboyish about her, but she ’s spirited and never 
gets tired or sickish like other girls.” And many 
a time Dorothy had declared to some choice confi- 
dential friend of the twining-arms sort, that Don- 
ald was ‘‘ perfectly splendid! nicer than all the 
boys she had ever seen, put together.” 

On one point they were fully united, and that 
was in their love for Uncle George, though of late 
their uncle had seemed always to be unconsciously 
making rough weather between them. 

This expression, ‘‘ rough weather,” is not original, 
but is borrowed from Jack, whom you soon shall 
know nearly as well as the two D’s did. 

And ‘‘ the D’s” is not original, either. 
That ’s Liddy’s. She called Donald and Dorothy 
** the D’s” for short, when they were not 
present, just as she invariably spoke of the master 
of the house, in his absence, as ‘‘ Mr. G.” There 
was not the slightest dis- 
respect in this. It 
way that had 
her after she 
her alphabet in middle life, 
and had stopped just at the 


two 


two 


was a 
come upon 
had iearned 


point of knowing or guess- 
ing the first letter of a 
word or a name. Farther 
than that into the paths 
of learning, Liddy’s pa- 
tience had failed to carry 


her. But the use of initials 
she felt was one of the 
short cuts that education 


afforded. Besides, the good 
soul knew secrets which, without her master’s per- 
mission, nothing would tempt her to reveal. So, 


to speak of ‘* Mr. G.” or ‘‘the D’s,” had a con- 
fidential air of mystery about it that in some way 
was a great relief to her. 

Mr. George was known by his lady friends as 
confirmed bachelor, but a most excellent man,” 


‘6. 
a 
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the “‘ but” implying that every well-to-do gentle- 
man ought to marry, and the ‘‘ excellent man” 
referring to the fact that ever since the children 
had been brought to him, fourteen years ago, two 
helpless little babies, he had given them more than 
a father’s care. He was nearly fifty years of age, 
a tall, ‘‘iron-gray” gentleman, with the courtliest 
of manners and the warmest of hearts; yet he was, 
as Liddy described him to her cousins, the Crumps, 
‘fan unexpected kind o’ person, Mr. G. was. 
Just when you made up your mind he was very 
stiff and dignified, his face would light up into 
such a beautiful. glow! And then, when you 
thought how nice, and hearty, and sociable he 
was, he would look so grave out of his eyes, and 
get so straight in the back that he seemed like a 
king in an ermine robe.” 

When Liddy had compared a man to ‘‘a king 
in an ermine robe,” she had expressed her utmost 
pitch of admiration. She had heard this expres- 
sion long ago in a camp-meeting discourse, and it 
phrase for 
Mr. 


seemed to her almost too grand a 
human use, unless one were speaking of 
George. 

And a king Mr. George was, in some ways—a 
king who ruled himself, and whose subjects — Mr. 
George’s traits of character—were loyal to their 
sovereign. Yet on one point he did deserve to be 
otherwise compared. All difficulties that 
under his power to control, he would bravely meet, 
but when anything troubled him which he could 
not remedy,— in fact, on occasions when he was per- 


were 


plexed, worried, or unable to decide promptly upon 


a course of action,—he often was a changed being. 
Quick as a flash the beautiful, genial glow would 
vanish, the kingly ermine would drop off, and he 
could be likened only to one of the little silver owls 
that we see upon dinner-tables, quite grand and 
proper in bearing, but very peppery within, and 
liable to scatter the pepper freely when suddenly 
upset. 

Poor Dorry! It had been her sad experience 
to call forth this catastrophe very often of late, and 
in the most unexpected ways. Sometimes a mere 
gesture, even the tone of her voice, seemed to annoy 
her uncle. On one occasion, while he was pleas- 
antly explaining some public matter to Donald 
and herself, she laid her hand gently upon the 
back of his, by way of expressing her interest in 
the conversation, and his excited ‘‘ Why did you 
do that?” made the poor girl jump from him in 
terror. 

Lydia, who was softly brightening the fire at 
that moment, saw it all, and saw, too, how quickly 
he recovered himself and spoke kindly to the 
child. But she muttered under her breath, as she 


went slowly down to the basement: 


AND 
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**Poor Mr. G. ’s gettin’ worse of late, he is. | 
don’t see as he ever will feel settled now. It’s 
amazin’ puzzlin’, it is.” 

Yes, it was puzzling. And nobody better under- 
stood and pitied the kingly soul’s perplexity than 
the good woman. Even Jack, the coachman, 
though he knew a good deal, nad but a faint idea 
of what the poor gentleman suffered. 

On the day when we saw Donald and Dorothy 
perched on the sofa, Mr. Reed had been remark- 
ably changeful, and they had been puzzled and 
grieved by his manner toward Dorothy. He had 
been kind and irritable by turns, and finally, for 
some unaccountable reason, had sharply requested 
her to leave him, to *‘ go away for mercy’s sake,”’ 
and then she had been recalled on some slight pre- 
text, and treated with extra kindness, only to be 
wounded the next moment by a look from her 
uncle that, as she afterward declared, ‘‘ made her 
feel as if she had struck him.” 

Donald, full of sympathy for Dorry, yet refusing 
to blame Uncle George without a fuller understand- 
ing, had followed his sister into the parlor, and 
there they had tried in vain to solve the mystery — 
for a mystery there evidently was. Dot was sure 
of it; and Donald, failing to get this “ foolish 
notion,” as he called it, from Dot’s mind, had 
ended by secretly sharing it and reluctantly admit- 
ting to himself that Uncle George—kind, good 
Uncle George —really had not, of late, been very 
kind and good to Dorry. 

‘*He has n’t been zg/y,” thought Donald to 
himself, while Dorothy sat there, eagerly watching 
her brother’s countenance,— ‘‘ Uncle could n’t be 
that. But heseems to love her one minute, and be 
half afraid of her the next — no, not exactly afraid 
of her, but afraid of his own thoughts. Some- 
thing troubles him. I wonder what the blazes it 
is! May be- Pe 

“Well?” exclaimed Dorry, impatiently, at last. 

* Well,” repeated Don, in a different tone, 
** the fact is, it zs trying for you, Dorry, and I can’t 
make it out.” 

Meanwhile Lydia, down-stairs, was working her- 
self into what she called ‘‘a state” on this very 








matter. ‘‘It is n’t Christian,” she thought to 
herself, ‘‘though if ever a man was a truc, good 
Christian, Mr. G. is—but he ’s amazin’ odd. 


The fact is, he does n’t know his own mind in this 
business from one day to t’ other, and he thinks me 
and Jack sees nothin’—Mercy! If here don’t 
come them precious children! ” 

Surely enough, the precious chiidren were on 
their way down the kitchen stairs. They did not 
go into that cheerful, well-scrubbed apartment, 
however, but trudged directly into the adjoining 
room, in which Liddy, guarded by the faithful old 
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dog, Nero, was now seated, peeling apples. It 
had been fitted up for Liddy years ago when, from 
a simple housemaid, she was ‘‘ promoted,” as she 
said, ‘to have eyes to things and watch over the 
D's.” 

‘*You may think it strange,” she had said, grand- 
ly, that very morning, to Jack, looking around at 
the well-polished, old-fashioned furniture, and the 
still bright three-ply carpet, ‘‘ that I should have 
my setting-room down here, and my sleeping apart- 
ment upstairs, but so it is. The servants need 
watching more than the children, as you know, 
Mr. Jack, and I ’ve had to have eyes to things ever 
since the D’s first come. Master Donald says | 
ought to call it ‘ having an eye,’ but sakes ! what 
would one eye be in a house like this? No, it’s 
eyes I want, both eyes, and more too, with the 
precious D’s wild as young hawks, and Mr. G. as 
he is of late, and the way things are.” 


Liddy looked up when Donald and Dorothy 
entered, with a ‘‘Sakes! You ’ve not been fret- 
ting again, Miss Dorry ?” 

‘‘No—not exactly fretting, Liddy; that is, not 
very much. We just came down to—to—Give 
me ’n apple? 

‘* Steady! St-e-a-dy !” cried Liddy, as after her 
hearty “‘help yourselves,” the brother and sister 
made a simultaneous dash at the pan on her ample 
lap, playfully contesting for the largest. ‘‘ One 
would think you were starving!” 

‘So we are, Liddy,” said Dorothy, biting her 
apple as she spoke ; ‘‘ we are starving for a story.” 

‘“Yes!” echoed Donald, ‘‘a story. We ’re 
bound to have it!” 

“Hum!” muttered Liddy, much flattered. 
“Do you know your lessons?” 

‘* Per-fectly ! ” answered the D’s, in one breath. 
‘* We studied them right after Dr. Lane left.” 

‘* Well,” began Liddy, casting a furtive look at 
the red wooden clock on the mantel; ‘‘ which story 
do you want? You ’ve heard ’em all a score of 


’ 


times.’ 

‘Oh, not that kind,” said Dorothy, playfully 
motioning to her brother, for you see by this time 
she was quite cheerful again. ‘‘ We want a cer- 
tain par-tic-ular story, don’t we, Don?” 

Instead of replying, Don took Dorry’s out- 
stretched hand with nonsensical grace, and so 
dancing to the fire-place together in a sort of bur- 
lesque minuet, they brought back with them two 
little mahogany-and-hair-cloth foot-benches, plac- 
ing them at Lydia’s feet. 

Ignoring the fact that these seats were absurdly 
low and small, the D’s settled themselves upon 
them as comfortably as in the days gone by, when 
the benches had been of exactly the right size for 
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them; and at the risk of upsetting the apples, pan 
and all, they leaned toward Liddy with an 


expressive ‘‘ Now!” 

All this had been accomplished so quickly that 
Liddy would have been quite taken by surprise 
had she not been used to their ways. 

** Bless your bright eyes!” she laughed, uneas- 
ily looking from one beaming face to the other, 
‘you take one’s breath away with your quick 
motions. And now what certain, special, wonder- 
ful kind of a story do you want?” 

** Why, you know. Tell us all about it, Lydia,” 
spoke Dorothy, sober in an instant. 

**Sakes! Not again? Well, where shall | 
begin?” 

** Oh, at the very beginning, 


’ 


’ answered Donald ; 
and Dorothy’s eager, expressive nod said the same 
thing. 

** Well,” began Liddy, ‘‘about fourteen years 
ago om 

** No, no, not there, please, but ’way, ’way back 
as far as you can remember; farther back than you 
ever told us before.” 

** Well,” and Lydia proceeded to select a fresh 
apple and peel it slowly and deliberately, *‘ well, I 





was once a young chit of a girl, and I came to this 
house to live with your aunt Kate. She was n’t any 
aunt then, not a bit of it, but a sweet, pretty, perky, 
lady-girl as ever was; and she had” (here Lyddy 
looked sad, and uttered a low ‘‘ Dear, dear! how 
strange it seems!”)—‘‘she had two splendid 
brothers, Mr. George Reed and Mr. Wolcott 
Reed (your papa, you know). Oh, she was the 
sweetest young lady you ever set eyes on. Well, 
they all lived here in this very house,— your grand- 
pa and grandma had gone to the better world a 
few years before,— and Master G. was sort of head 
of the family, you see, as the oldest son ought to 
be.” 

Donald unconsciously sat more erect on his 
bench, and thrust his feet farther forward on the 
carpet. 

** Yes, Master G. was the head,” Liddy went on, 
**but you would n’t have known it, they were all 
so united and loving, like. Miss Kate, though 
kind of quick, was just too sweet and good for any- 
thing—‘the light of the house,’ as the young 
master called her, and ——” 

‘*Oh, I do love so much to hear about Aunt 
Kate!” exclaimed Dorothy, her color brightening 
as she drew her bench up still closer to Liddy. 
Both of the apples were eaten by this time, and the 
D’s had forgotten to ask for more. ‘‘ Do we look 
like her 2” 

Here Donald and Dorothy turned and looked 
full in Lvdia’s face, waiting for the answer. 

** Well, yes—and no, too. You ’ve her shining 
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dark hair, Master Donald, and her way of step- 
pin’ firm, but there is n’t a single feature like her. 
And it’s so with you, Miss Dorry, not a feature 
just right for the likeness; still you ’ve a some- 
thing, somehow —somewhere—and yet I can’t 
place it; it ’s what I call a vanishin’ likeness.” 

At this the two D’s lost their eager look and 
burst into a hearty laugh. 

“* Hello, old Vanisher ! 
sudden dive at Dorothy. 

“Hello, old Stiff-legs! 
laughing and pushing him away. 

Here old Nero roused himself, and growled a 





” said Donald, making a 


” 


retorted Dorothy, 


AND 
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‘** That picture of your ma in your room, Master 
Donald,” replied Lydia, ‘‘has certainly a good 
deal of your look, but I can’t say from my own 
knowledge that it ever was a good likeness. 
was sent over afterward, you know, and your n 
never was here except once, when I was off to 
camp-meeting with Cousin Crump. Your pa used 
to go to see the young lady down at her home in 
New York, and after the wedding they went to i 
Niagara water-falls, and after that to Europ 
Seems to me this going out of your own country ’s 
bad business for young couples who ought to sett! 
down and begin life.” (Here Nero stood up, and 


ae 
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low, rumbling, distant growl, as if protesting 
against some unwelcome intruder. 

‘There, children, that ’s_ sufficient!” said 
Liddy, with dignity. ‘‘Don’t get tussling. It 
is n’t gentleman-and-lady-like. Now see how 
you ’ve tumbled your sister’s hair, Master Donald, 
and Mr. G. ’s so particular. Hear Nero, too! 
Sakes! it seems sometimes like a voice from the 
dead to hear him go that way when we ’re talking 
of old times.” 

**Keep still, old fellow!” cried Donald, play- 
fully. ‘*Don’t you see Liddy’s talking to us? 
Well, we look like our mamma, anyway —don’t 
we, Liddy?” 


SHINING DARK HAIR, 


MASTER DONALD,” SAID LIDDY. 


his growl grew more decided.) ‘‘ Well, as I was 
saying Mercy on us! If there is n’t that man 
again!” 

The last part of Lydia’s 
drowned by Nero’s barking, was addressed to the 
empty window; at least it seemed empty to th« 
D’s when they turned toward it. 

*“Who? Where?” shouted Dorothy. But Don 
ald sprang up from the bench, and, followed by 
the noisy old Nero, ran out of the room, across the 
basement hall, and through the back-door, before 
Liddy had time to reply. 

‘Who was it, Liddy?” asked Dorry, still look- 
ing toward the empty window, while Nero came 





sentence, almost 
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sauntering back as though the matter that had 
lured him forth had not been worth the trouble of 
following up. 

‘Oh, no one, dearie,” 
‘that is, no one in particular. 
Well, as] was going to say, your aunt Kate was n’t 
only the light of the house, she was the heart of 
the house, too, the very heart. It was dreary 
enough after she went off to England, poor darling.” 

‘Yes, yes,” urged Dorry, earnestly, at the same 
time wondering at her brother’s hasty departure. 
‘*Go on, Liddy, that’s a dear. I can tell it all 
to Donald, you know.” 

‘* There is n’t any more, Miss Dorry. That ’s 
the end of the first part of the story. You know 
the second well enough, poor child, and sad 


said Lydia, carelessly ; 
It’s just a man. 


enough it is.” 

‘** Yes,” said Dorry, in a low tone, ‘‘ but tell me 
the rest of the beginning.” 

** Why, what do you mean, Miss Dorry? There’s 
nothing else to tell,—that is, nothing that I got ear 
of. I suppose there were letters and so on; in fact, 
| snow there were, for many a time I brought 
Mr. George’s mail in to him. Zaz day, I took 
the letters and papers to Mr. G. in the library,— 
poor, lonely gentleman he looked!—and then | 
went down to my kitchen fire (I was in the house- 
work then), and some minits after, when I ’d been 
putting on coal and poking it up bright, it kind 
o’ struck me that master’s bell had been ringing. 
Up I scampered, but when I reached the library, 
he was gone out and no one was there but Nero 
(yes, you, old doggie !), lying before the fire, as if 
And that ’s the end of the 
first part, so far as | know.” 


he owned the house. 


‘* Yes,” insisted Dorothy; ‘‘ but I want to hear 
more about what happened before that. I know 
about our poor papa dying abroad, and about the 


” 





wreck, and how our mamma and 
She could not go on. Often she could speak of 
all this without crying; but the poor girl had been 
strained and excited all the afternoon, and now, 
added to the sorrow that surged through her heart 
at the sudden thought of the parents whom she 
could not even remember, came the certainty that 
again she was to be disappointed. It was evident, 
from Lydia’s resolute, though kindly face, that she 
did not mean to tell any more of the first half. 
The good woman smoothed Dorothy’s soft hair 
gently, and spoke soothingly to her, begging her to 
be a good girl and not cry, and:to remember what 
a bright, happy little miss she was, and what a 
beautiful home she had, and how young folk 
ought always to be laughing and skipping about, 
and 





** Liddy!” said Donald, suddenly appearing at 
the door. 


“Uncle wants you.” 
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Lydia, flushing, set down the pan, and hurriedly 
smoothing her apron, walked briskly out of the 
room. 

**He called me from the window—that ’s why 
I staid,” explained Donald, ‘‘ and he told me to 
order John to hitch the horses to the big carriage. 
We ’re to get ready for a drive. And then he 
asked me where you were, and when | told him, 
he said: ‘Send Lydia here, at once.’” 

**Was Uncle very angry, Donald?” asked Dorry, 
wiping her eyes. 

“Oh, no. At first he seemed sorry, and I 
think he got up the drive just to give you pleasure, 
Dorry. He wanted to see me about something, 
and then he asked more about our visit to Liddy’s 
room, and I told him she was only telling us a true 
story about him and papa, and —and that ’s when 
he sent me for Liddy, before I could get out 
another word. Don’t cry any more, Dot,— please 
don’t. Go put on your things, and we ’ll have a 
gay old drive with Uncle. I wont take the pony 
this time.” 

**Oh, do!” 
heart she meant, ‘‘ Oh, don’t!’ 


coaxed Dorry, faintly, for in her 
It was good in 
Donald, she knew, to be willing to give up his 
pony-ride, and take a seat in the stately carriage 
instead of cantering alongside, and she disliked to 
rob him of the pleasure. But to-day her heart 
was lonely; Uncle had been “queer,” and _ life 
looked so dark to her in consequence, that to have 
Donald on the same seat with her would be a great 
comfort. 

** No,” said Don. 
I ll take our ponies, and go off together for a good 


‘Some day, soon, you and 


run; but, to-day, I’d rather go with you in the 
carriage, Dot,”— and that settled it. 

She ran to put on her hat and bright warm 
woolen wrap, for it was early November, and 
beginning to be chilly. The carriage rolled to the 
door; Uncle George, grave but kind, met her, 
handed her in as though she were a little duchess, 
and then said: 

‘*Now, Dorothy, who shall go with us, to-day? 
Cora Danby or Josie? You may call for any one 
you choose.” 


**Oh, may I, Uncle? Thank you! 


Then we ’ll 
xo for Josie, please.” 

Hertroubles were forgotten; Uncle smiled; Don- 
ald beside her, and Josephine Manning going with 
them ; the afternoon bright and glowing. Things 
were not so bad, after all. 

‘**Drive to Mr. Manning’s, John,” said Mr. Reed, 
as Jack, closing the carriage-door, climbed up to 
the box in a way that reminded one of a sailor 
starting to mount into a ship’s rigging. 

** Aye, aye, Cap’n,” said Jack, and they were 
off. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


THE DRIVE. 


JOSIE MANNING was not at home, and so the 
party decided to drive on without company. 

It was a beautiful autumnal day, and the modest 
little lake-side village, which, in deference to its 
shy ways, we shall call Nestletown, did its best to 
show its appreciation of the weather. Its windows 
lighted up brilliantly in the slanting sunlight, and 
its two spires, Baptist and Methodist, reaching up 
through the yellow foliage, piously rivaled each 
other in raising their shining points to the sky. 
The roads were remarkably fine at that time; yet 
it seemed that almost the only persons who, on 
this special afternoon, cared to drive out and enjoy 
them were our friends in the open carriage. 

The fine old equipage rolled along at first with- 
out a sound beyond the whir of its wheels and the 
regular quadruple beat of the horses’ hoofs; and 
everything appeared to be very placid and quiet. 
But how many interests were represented, and how 
different they were ! 

First, the horses: While vaguely wishing Jack 
would loosen his hold, and that the hard iron some- 
thing in their mouths would snap in two and 
relieve them, they were enjoying their own speed, 
taking in great draughts of fine air, keeping their 
eyes open and their ears ready for any startling 
thing that might leap from the rustling bushes 
along the drive, or from the shadows of the road- 
side trees, and longing in an elegant, well-fed way 
for the plentiful supper that awaited them at home. 
Next was the group of little belated insects that, 
tempted by the glittering sunlight, happened to go 
along, alighting now on the carriage, now on Jack, 
and now on the horses. Not being horse-flies, 
they were not even noticed by the span,— yet they 
had business of their own, whatever it could have 
been so late in the season, and were briskly attend- 
ing to it. Next, there was Jack,—poor sailor 
Jack, —sitting upright, soberly dressed in snug- 
fitting clothes, and a high black stove-pipe hat, 
when at heart he longed to have on his tarpaulin 
and swagger about on his sea-legs again. His only 
consolation was to feel the carriage roll and pitch 
over the few uneven places along the road, to pull 
at his “‘tiller-ropes,” as he called the reins, and 
‘* suide the craft as trim” as he could. For Jack, 
though honest coachman now (for reasons which 
you shall know before long) was a sailor at heart, 
and clung to his old ways as far as his present situ- 
ation would allow. At this very moment he was 
wondering at his own weakness ‘‘ in turning him- 
self into a miserable land-lubber, all for love of 
the cap’n and the two little middies.” Meantime, 
Donald was divided between a score of boy- 
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thoughts on one side, and his real manly interest 
in Dorothy, whose lot seemed to him decidedly less 
pleasant than hisown. Dorry was quietly enjoying 
the change from keen grief to its absence, and a 
sense of security in being so near Uncle and 
Donald. And the uncle —what shall I say of 
him? Shall I describe only the stately form being 
borne with them through the yellow afternoon 
light, the iron-gray hair, the kindly face? —or 
shall I tell you of the lately happy, but now anx- 
ious, troubled man, who within a few days had 
been made to feel it possible that the dearest thing 
he had on earth might soon be his no longer. 

**Oh, Uncle,” said Dorry, suddenly, ‘‘ I forgot to 
tell you something.” 

‘* You don’t say so!” exclaimed Mr. George, in 
playful astonishment, a quick smile rising to his 
lips, and his eyes full of pleasant inquiry. ‘‘ What 


Pai 


did my little maid forget to tell me: 

‘Why, about the man on the croquet-ground. 
I was practicing a roquet-shot, and before I knew 
it, he was close by me, a great tall, lanky man, 


” 





calling me ‘ Sis’ and 
‘* The rascal!” exclaimed Uncle George, grow- 
ing red and angry ina moment. ‘‘ What business 


” 





had you to 

**T did n’t, Uncle, I did n’t. 
called ‘Sis,’ and he acted just as if I ought to 
know him and be real pleasant. I would n’t have 
a word to say to him, but just turned around and 
ran to look for Donald. Did n’t I, Don?” 

** Yes,” said Donald, but before he said it he 
had scowled, and nodded to his uncle, slyly, as he 
thought, but his sister’s eyes were keen. 

**T declare it’s too bad!” broke forth Dorry, im- 
‘* Everybody gets mad at me for noth- 
” and with 


I’m too old to be 


petuously. 
ing, and makes signs and everything ! 
this incoherent speech Dorry began to pout—yes, 
actually to pout, the brave, good Dorry, who 
usually was sunny and glad, ‘‘the light of the 
house,” as her aunt Kate had been before her! 
Donald stared at her in astonishment. 

At this moment, one of the horses received a cut 
which he certainly did not deserve, but otherwise all 
was quiet on the coachman’s box. No one looking 
up at that placid, well-dressed back would have 
dreamed of the South-Sea tempest raging under 
the well-padded and doubly buttoned coat. 

‘** Dorothy,” said her uncle, with a strange trem- 
bling in his voice, ‘‘try to control yourself. I do not 
blame you, my child. John, you may drive toward 
home.” 

Poor Dorry stifled her rising sobs as well as she 
could, and, sitting upright, drew as far from her 
uncle as the width of the seat would allow. But 
after a while, sending a sidelong glance in his direc- 
tion, she edged slowly back again, and timidly 
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leaned her head upon his shoulder. In a moment 
his arm was about her, and she looked up saucily, 
with eyes sparkling through her tears. 

‘‘ April weather to-day, is n’t it, Don?” said 
Uncle. Don laughed. The uncle laughed, 
though not so cheerily as Don, and even Jack 
chuckled softly to himself to think that ‘all was 
well again abaft.” 

“Spoiled child!” said Uncle George, patting 
her gently. But his heart was full of a wild terror, 
and he reproached himself for many things, chief 
among which was that he had made it possible for 
the him to know a 
moment’s sorrow. 

‘I must be more watchful after this,” he said 
to himself, ‘‘and more even. I have acted like a 
brute to-day; what wonder the little maid is upset. 
But that rascal! I shall have to warn the children, 
though it’ Donald,” said he 
aloud, and with great dignity, ‘‘come into the 
library after supper, both of you.” 

** Yes, sir,”’ said Donald, respectfully. 

And as the dear home-road came in \ 
sight, the horses quickened their already 
brisk pace, the party leaned back luxuri- 
ously and gave themselves up to enjoy- 
ment of the clear air, the changing road- 


idolized little girl beside 


s an ugly business. 


AND 
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side, and the glories of the western sky, now ablaze 
with the setting sun. 

No one excepting Jack saw a tall, lank figure 
disappearing among the shrubbery as the carriage 
rumbled down the avenue that led to the house. 


“Look to windward, Cap’n!” whispered Jack, 
mysteriously, to Mr. George, while Donald was 
gallantly assisting Dorothy 
**there’s mischief in the air.” 

‘*What now, John?” asked Mr. George, rather 
patronizingly. 

“A queer craft ’s just hove to, sir, in the ever- 
green bushes as we came in,” mumbled Jack, al- 
most under his breath, while pretending to screw 
the handle of his whip. 

Mr. George scowled. 


from the carriage ; 


’ 


**Is he there now? 

‘*Can’t say, sir.” 

“Very well; probably it is some one waiting 
to see me.” And Mr. George, with a pleasant but 
decisive, ‘‘run in, youngsters,” as Liddy opened the 
wide hall-door, walked briskly down the carriage- 


drive. 
When the door closed, he turned into the 
shrubbery. (To be continued.) 
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BABETTE. 


By THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH. 


BABETTE, the peasant maiden, 
The guileless, graceful child, 

To gather nuts and berries, 
Went to the copsewood wild. 


And glancing in the fountain, 
Beneath the shadows brown, 

She saw her comely features 
And russet-linsey gown. 


- 


The little maiden said— 
Had I a crown of rubies 
To wear upon my head; 


. 


If this poor gown were silken, 
And I among the girls 

Had maidens four to serve me, 
And a necklace made of pearls; 


And I had silver slippers 
Upon these little feet, 

A prince would come to woo me, 
And call me fair and sweet.” 


Then suddenly before her 
A wounded dove was seen, 
With drops of blood down falling 
Upon the leaves of green. 


It trembled when she touched it, 
But had no power to fly; 

And in her face looked upward 
With scared and piteous eye. 


She washed the red drops gently, 
That started from the wound, 

And the weary bird lay quiet, 
As though content it found. 


Then when her hand was opened, 
It made a plaintive coo, 

And rising slowly upward, 
Far in the distance flew. 


Then on the maiden wandered 
Till, by a hazel there, 

Escaped from cruel hunters, 
She saw a panting hare. 


Her words of loving kindness 
It did not seem to hear, 
Till from her quivering eyelids 

Dropped on it many a tear. 


Fine birds come from fine feathers,”’ 


When lo! it rose and trembled, 
Its eyes grew full of light, 
And through the briers and hazels 
It bounded out of sight. 


And throbbed the maiden’s bosom 
With pleasing, painful start, 

And happy thrills of gladness 
Made music in her heart. 


When lo! on. purple pinions, 
A flock of doves there came: 

The first one bore a ruby, 
And each one had the same. 


And still came flying, flying, 
The doves on pinions fleet ; 

And rubies there on rubies 
They laid before her feet. 


And they made her a crown of rubies, 
Of rubies bright and red, 

And they made her a crown of rubies, 
And placed it on her head. 


And next of hares, a hundred 
Came from the North and South, 
And each in coming carried 
A great pearl in his mouth. 


And still came running, running, 
More hares, with motion fleet, 
And pearls, in countless number, { 
They laid before her feet. 


And they made her a lovely necklace 
Of pearls without a speck, 

And they made her a lovely necklace 
And placed it on her neck. 





Was it the poor dove’s life-blood 
That now in rubies burned? 

And from Babette’s kind weeping 
Had tears to pearls been turned? 


And then the doves flew over, 

And cooed with voices sweet, } 
And a pair of silvern slippers 

She found upon her feet. 


And then the hares ran round her, 
And her skin grew white as milk, 
And her gown of russet-linsey 
Was changed to one of silk. 
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And lo! there came four maidens, 
To wait on her, forsooth ! 
Simplicity, and Pity, 
And Innocence, and Truth. 


And the dove became a fairy; \ 
And touched her with her wand; 
And the hare became Prince Charming, 
And he was young and fond. 


VoL. IX.—8. 


And a train of lords and ladies, 
The little maiden met; 

And the Prince, he walked beside her, 
The downcast-eyed Babette. 


And never in the copsewood 
Wis the little maiden seen, 
For she dwells all time in Elf-land, 
As the good King Charming’s queen. 
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By WASHINGTON GLADDEN. 





ELL, sir, I 
am sorry; 
but I ’ve 
done the 
best I could 
for you.” 
It is the 
” conductor 
ofthe night 
express on 
the East- 
ern Railroad 
who is_ speak- 
ing; and the 
j passenger, to 
i whom his remark is ad- 
! dressed, stands with watch 
bs ¥* in hand, near the door of 
train draws into the Boston station. 
** You can 









the car, as the 
**T do not doubt it,” is the answer. 


not be blamed for the delay. The other train must 
have left the Western station already.” 

** Undoubtedly ; the time is past, and they always 
start on time.” 

** And there is no train that connects through to 
Cincinnati before to-morrow morning ?” 

“No!” ‘Well, that settles it. Thank you.” 

Mr. Haliburton Todd steps down from the plat- 
form of the car, and walks slowly past the row of 
beckoning and shouting hackmen. He is too good 
a philosopher to be angry with the freshet that 
delayed the train, but there is a shade of disap- 
pointment on his face, and a trace of moisture in 
his eye. He is a wholesome-looking man of forty- 
five, with grayish hair and beard, blue eyes, and 
a ruddy countenance. Probably he is never much 
given to grinning, but just now his face is unusually 
grave; nevertheless, it is a kind face; under its 
sober mask there is a world of good nature. In 
short, he is just the sort of man that a shrewd girl 
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of twelve would pick out for an uncle. If any one 
thinks that is not high praise, I should like to have 
him try his hand at commendation. 

There are, indeed, quite a number of boys and 
girls to whom Uncle Hal is both a saint and a 
hero. At that Christmas party, in the home of 
his sister in the Western city to which he has been 
hurrying, these boys and girls are to be assembled. 
All the married brothers and sisters, with their 
families, will be there. But it is of no use now for 
him to try to join them. The feast will be ended, 
and the circle will be broken, before he can reach 
Cincinnati. So he strolls out of the station and 
up the street. No, he will not take a hack nor a 
horse-car; happy people may consent to be car- 
ried ; those whose minds are troubled would better 
go afoot. He will walk off his disappointment. 

He trudges along the narrow streets; the drays 
and the express wagons, laden with all sorts of 
boxes and parcels, are clattering to and fro; por- 
ters, large and small, are running with bundles, big 
and little; the shops are crowded with eager cus- 
tomers. Mr. Haliburton Todd is too good a man 
to be dismal long in the midst of a scene like this. 
** What hosts of people,” he says to himself, ‘‘ are 
thinking and working with all their might to-day to 
make other people happy to-morrow! And how 
happy they all are themselves, to-day! We always 
say that Christmas is the happiest day in the year ; 
but is it? Is n’t it the day before Christmas?” 

So thinking, he pauses at the window of a small 
print-shop, when his attention is caught by the 
voices of two children, standing in the hall at the 
foot of the stairs leading to the stories above. On 
the sign beside the door-way he reads, ‘* Jackman 
& Company, Manufacturers of Ladies’ Underwear.” 

The children are a girl of twelve and a boy of 
ten, neatly but plainly dressed ; a troubled look is 
on their bright faces. 

‘*How much, Ruby?” asks the boy. 

**Only seven dollars,” answers the girl, choking 
back asob. ‘‘ There were four dozen of the night- 
dresses, you know, and the price was two dollars 
a dozen; but the man said that some of them were 
not well made, so he kept back a dollar.” 

‘* The man lied,” says Ben, ‘‘and I ’ll go up and 
tell him so.” 

**Oh, no,” answers Ruby; ‘‘ that would n’t do 
any good. He would n’t mind you, and he might 
not give us any more work. But the work was well 
done, if we did help; for you run the machine 
beautifully, and Mamma says that my button-holes 
are every bit as good as hers. Just think of it! 


Only seven dollars for two weeks’ hard work of all 
three of us!” 

‘*We can’t have the turkey,” says Ben, sadly. 

** Oh, no. 


I found a nice young one down at 








the corner store that we could get for a dollar and 
a half, but we must lay by two dollars for the rent, 
you know ; and there ’Il be coal to buy next week. 
I’m sure Mamma will think we can’t afford it.” 

**Come on, then,” says Ben, ‘estowing a farewell 
kick upon the iron sign of Jackman & Company. 

Mr. Haliburton Todd has forgotten all about 
his own disappointment in listening to the more 
serious trouble of these two children. As they 
walk up the street, he follows them closely, trying 
to imagine the story of their lives. They stop now 
and then for a moment to look into the windows 
of the toy-stores, and to admire the sweet wonders 
of the confectioners, but they do not tarry long. 
Presently, the eyes of Mr. Todd are caught by a 
large theater-bill, announcing the Oratorio of the 
Messiah, at Music Hall, Tuesday evening, Decem- 
ber 24, by the Handel and Haydn Society. Mr. 
Lang is to play the great organ. Theodore 
Thomas’s orchestra is to assist, and the soloists are 
Miss Thursby and Miss Cary, and Mr. Whitney 
and Mr. Sims Reeves. 

** Correct!” says Mr. Haliburton Todd, aloud. 
He knows now what he will do with the coming 
evening. It is long since his passion for music has 
been promised such a gratification. 

While he pauses, he notes that Ruby and Ben 


“are scanning with eager eyes the same bill-board. 


‘** Rather remarkable children,” he says to himself, 
‘€to care for oratorio. If it were a minstrel show, 
I should n’t wonder.” 

** Would n’t I like to go?” says Ruby. 

** Would n’t I?” echoes Ben, with a low whistle. 

‘*Don’t you remember,” 
night Papa and Mamma took us to hear Nilsson? 
Miss Cary was there, you know, and she sang this: 


says the girl, ‘‘the 


‘*** Birds of the night that softly call, 
Winds in the night that strangely sigh.’”’ 


It is a sweet and sympathetic voice that croons 
the first strain of Sullivan’s lullaby. 

‘*] remember it,” says Ben. ‘‘ Mamma used 
to sing it afterward, pretty near as well as she did. 
And don’t you remember that French chap that 
played the violin? Blue Tom, they called him, 
or some such name.” 

“*Vieuxtemps,” laughs Ruby, who knows a little 
French. 

** Yes, that’s it. But could n’t he make the old 
fiddle dance, though!” And the boy tilts his 
basket against his shoulder, and executes upon it 
an imaginary roulade with an imaginary bow. 
‘““We used to have good times at home, did n’t 
we—when Papa played the violin and Mamma 
the piano?” Ben goes on. 

‘*Don’t!” pleads Ruby, turning, with a great sob, 
from the bright promise of the bill-board. 
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The two children walk on in silence for a few 
moments,— Mr. Haliburton Todd still close behind 
them. Ruby has resolutely dried her tears, but 
her thoughts are still with the great singers, and 
the voice of the wonderful Swede is ringing through 
her memory, for presently Mr. Todd hears her 
singing low : 

* Angels ever bright and fair, 
Take, oh, take me to your care!” 


‘* Well, my child,” he says, in a low tone, ‘I 
don’t think that angels are apt to have gray hairs 
in their whiskers, nor to wear ulsters; but there ’s 
an old fellow about my size who would like to be 
an angel just now for your sake.” 

While he is talking thus to himself, the children 
turn into the hall of a tenement house. Mr. Hali- 
burton Todd glances after them, and sees them 
enter a room on the first landing. He walks on 
a few steps slowly, hesitates, then quickly turns 
back. In a moment he is knocking at the door 
which had been opened for the children. The 
knock is answered by the boy. 

‘*T beg your pardon, my little man,” says Mr. 
Todd. ‘‘Il am a stranger to you; but I should like 
to see your mother if she is not engaged.” 

‘Come in, sir,” says a voice within. It is the 
voice of a lady. Her face is pale and anxious, but 
her manner is quiet and self-possessed. 

‘It isa curious errand that brings me, madam,” 
says Mr. Haliburton Todd; ‘‘ but I trust you will 
pardon my boldness and grant my request. These 
children of yours chanced to be standing with me 
in front of the same placard, announcing the ora- 
torio to-night; and I heard enough of what they 
said to know that they have a rare appreciation of 
good music. I have come in to see if you will 
let me take them to the Music Hall, this evening.” 

““Oh, Mamma!” cries Ben. 

Ruby’s eyes plead, but the mother’s face is 
grave. ‘‘ Your offer is extremely kind, sir,” she 
says at length, slowly; ‘‘and the thing you propose 
would give my children great pleasure; but * 

“You do not know me,” Mr. Todd supplies. 
‘* That is true ; and of course a wise mother would 
not commit her children to the care of an entire 
stranger. Here ’s my card,—‘ Todd & Templeton, 
Mattawamkeag, Maine,’—but that proves noth- 
ing. However, I’m not going to give it up so. 
Let me see; I wonder if I know anybody that you 
know in this big city. Who is your minister ?” 





‘We attend, at present, St. Matthew’s Church, 
of which Mr. Brown is rector.” 
‘What is his first name?” 
** John Robinson Brown? ” 
** Yes; that is the name.” 
*Cor-rect !”” ejaculates Mr. Todd, triumphantly, 


** John, I think.” 


with a distinct hyphen between the two syllables 
of his favorite interjection; ‘‘ that fixes it. What 
luck this is! I know your minister perfectly. H« 
has been up in our woods fishing every summe: 
for five years, and we are the best of friends. Ca 

you tell me his residence ?” 

‘1 know,” cries Ben. ‘* He lives next door t 
the church, on Chaucer street.” 

“All right. Let the boy run up to his hous 
after dinner, and see whether Mr. Brown indorses 
me. I ’ll drop in on him this morning. If he says 
so, you ’ll let the children go with me to-night?” 

**T know no reason,” answers the mother, ‘* why 
they may not go. You are very kind.” 

‘Kind to myself, that’s all. But I shall be 
obliged to ask your name, madam.”’ 

** Johnson.” 

“Thank you, Mrs. Johnson. I will call for the 
children at half-past seven. Good-morning!” 

Mr. Haliburton Todd bows himself out with a 
beaming face, and leaves sunshine behind him. 
He pauses a moment on the landing. The door 
of the room adjoining the Johnsons’ stands open, 
and he observes that the room is vacant. He steps 
in and finds a glazier setting a pane of glass. It is 
a pleasant room, with an open fire-place; the rear 
parlor-chamber of an old-fashioned house, and it 
has been newly papered and painted. It com- 
municates with the sitting-room where the children 
and their mother live. 

‘* Is this room rented ?” he asks the glazier. 

** Guess not.” 

‘* Where is the agent?” 

** Number seven, Court street.” 

‘*Thank you!” Mr. Haliburton Todd glances 
around the room again, nods decisively, and hurries 
down the stairs. 

What becomes of him for the next hour we will 
not inquire. A man is entitled to have a little 
time to himself, and it is not polite, even in stories, 
to be prying into all the doings of our neighbors. 

The next glimpse we get of him, he is sitting in 
the study of the rector of St. Matthew’s, explain- 
ing to that gentleman what he wishes to do for 
these two little parishioners of his. 

‘* Just like you,” cries the minister. 
are the children ?” 

‘‘ Their name is Johnson, and they live in a tene 
ment house on Denison street, number forty-five.” 

‘‘Ah, yes. Their father was the master of a 
bark in the African trade, and he was lost on 
the west coast a year and a half ago. Nothing 
was ever known of his fate, excepting that a portion 
of the vessel bearing its name, ‘ Ruby,’ was washed 
ashore, somewhere in Angola, I think. They had 
a home of their own, bought in flush times, and 
mortgaged for half its value, but in the shrinkage 


** But who 
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everything was swept away. They have lived in 
this tenement now for nearly a year, supporting 
themselves by sewing. I suspect they are poor 
enough, but they are thoroughly independent; it 
is hard to get a chance to do anything for them. 
You seem to have outflanked them.” 

“Oh, no; I’m not much of a strategist; I 
moved on their works, and captured them. It’s 
my selfishness; I want to hear Thursby and Cary 
with those children’s ears to-night, that’s all. And 
if you will kindly write a little note, assuring the 
mother that I will not eat her children, the boy 
will call for it. And now, good-morning. I shall 
see you next summer in the woods.” 

[he rector presses his friend to tarry, but he 
pleads business, and hurries away. 

Now he mysteriously disappears again. After 
a few hours we find him seated before the grate, 
in his cozy room at the Parker House; the tele- 
cram has gone to Cincinnati with the bad news 
that he is not coming; the oratorio tickets have 
been purchased; dinner has been eaten; there is 
time for rest, and he is writing a few letters to 
those nephews and nieces who know, by this time, 
to their great grief, that they will not see Uncle 
Hal to-morrow. 

Meantime, the hours have passed cheerily at the 
little room of the Johnsons, on Denison street; 
for, though the kindness of their unknown friend 
could not heal the hurt caused by the hardness of 
their greedy employer, it has helped them to bear 
it. Ben has brought from the rector an enthusias- 
tic note about Mr. Todd, and the children have 
waited in delighted anticipation of the evening. 
Promptly, at half-past seven, the step of their 
friend is on the stair, and his knock at the door. 

It is a very differ- 


ety 


‘Come in, sir! 
ent voice from that of the boy who was talking at 
Jackman & Company’s entrance a few hours ago. 

‘“*This has been a day of great expectations 
here,” says Ben’s mother. ‘‘I do not know what 
could have been promised the children that would 
have pleased them more. Of music they have had 
a passionate love from infancy, and they have n’t 
heard much lately.’ 

‘* Well, they shall have to-night the best that 
Boston affords,” says Mr. Todd. ‘*Now, you 
must tell me your name, my boy. We want a 


says Ben. 


? 


good understanding before we start.” 
** Ben, sir, is what my mother calls me.” 
‘*Ben Johnson, eh? A first-class name, and a 
famous one. Correct!” laughs Mr. Todd. ‘‘And 
now, will the little lady tell me her name?” 
“Ruby, sir, is all there is of it,” answers the 
maiden. 
** Well, Ruby,” says Mr. Todd, ‘‘ your name is 
like the boarder’s coffee: it is good enough what 
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there is of it, and there ’s enough of it, such as it 
is. Now, you want to know what to call me. My 
name’s Uncle Hal. That’s what a lot of boys 
and girls out West would have been calling me to- 
morrow if I had n’t missed the train; and if you ’I 
just let me play, to-night, that I’m your uncle, I 
shall have a great deal better time.” 

So they go off merrily. 

Music Hall is packed from floor to topmost gal- 
lery. On either side of the great organ rise the 
ranks of the chorus, eight hundred singers; the 
orchestra. is massed in front; the soloists are just 
entering, to take their places at the left of the 
conducter. 

** There ’s Miss Cary!” cries Ruby, eagerly. 

Mr. Todd points out to the children the other 
singers whom they do not know, and, while he is 
speaking, the click of Mr. Zerrahn’s baton is 
heard, the musicians of the orchestra lift their 
instruments, and the glorious strains of the over- 
ture burst upon the ears of the wondering children. 

But no wise historian will try to tell about this 
evening’s music, nor how Ruby and Ben enjoy it.+ 
More than once, in the rush of the great choruses, 
Ben finds himself catching his breath, and there is 
a rosy spot all the while on Ruby’s cheek and 
a dazzling brightness in her eye. Mr. Todd 
watches them, momently; he listens, as he said, 
with their ears as well as his own, and finds his 
own pleasure trebled by their keen enjoyment. 

‘*Oh, Mamma,” says Ben, as she tucks him into 
bed, ‘‘it seemed, some of the time, as if I was so 
full that I could n’t hold another bit. When Miss 
Thursby sang that song—you remember, Ruby. 
What was it?” 


***T know that my Redeemer liveth,’” 


answers 
Ruby. 

‘Yes; that ’s the one ;—when she sang that, I 
thought my heart would stop beating.” 

‘* But what I liked best,” says Ruby, true to her 
old love, ‘‘ was one Miss Cary sang about the Sav- 
iour, ‘ He was despised.’ ” 

“*It was all very beautiful, I know, my darlings,’ 
answers the mother; ‘‘ but you must forget it now, 
as soon as you can, for it is late.” 

The next morning, Ruby is wakened by the stir- 
ringof her mother. ‘‘Oh, Mamma,” she says, softly, 
putting her arms about her mother’s neck, ‘‘I had 
a beautiful dream last night, and I must tell it to 
you before you get up. I dreamed that Miss 
Thursby was standing on a high rock on the sea- 
shore, singing that song, ‘I know that my Re- 
deemer liveth’; and when she came to that part, 
‘In the latter day he shall stand upon the earth,’ 
I thought that dear Papa rose right up out of the 
sea, and walked on the water to the shore; and 
that Mr. Todd took him by the hand and led him 


? 
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up to us; and just as he flew toward us, and 
caught you in his arms, I woke up.” 

The desolate mother kisses the daughter with 
tears, but can not answer. Beside that dream the 
dark and stern reality is hard to look upon. Yet, 
somehow, the child’s heart clings to the comfort of 
the dream. 

Presently her eyes are caught by an unwonted 
display of colors on a chair beside the bed. ‘‘ Oh, 
what are these ?” she cries, leaping to her feet. 

‘* They are yours, my daughter.” 

**Look here, Ben! Where did they come from, 
Mamma? M-m-y! Oh, look! look! And here 
are yours, Ben!” 

By this time the drowsy boy is wide awake, and 
he pounces with a shout upon the treasures heaped 
on his own chair, and gathers them into his bed. 
A book and a nice silk handkerchief for each of 
the children ; an elegant morocco work-box stocked 
with all sorts of useful things for Ruby, and a com- 
plete little tool-chest for Ben; the Christmas St. 
NICHOLAS for both, with a receipt for a year’s sub- 
scription, and a nice box of sweetmeats to divide 
between them,—these are the beautiful and mys- 
terious gifts. 

‘Who brought them, Mamma ?”’ they cry, with 
one voice. 

** Your friend, Mr. Todd. He had two packages 
concealed under his coat, when he came for you 
last night; and when he rose to go I found them 
on the floor beside his chair, one marked, ‘ For the 
Girl,’ and the other, ‘ For the Boy!’” 

‘What makes him do such things?” asks Ben, 
solemnly. 

**€ Good-will,’ I think,” answers his mother. 
‘He seems to be one of those men of good-will 
of whom the angels sang.” 

‘Anyhow, I ’d like to hug him,” says the 
impetuous Ben. ‘‘Did he say he would come and 
see us again ?” 

‘* Perhaps he will, in the course of the day. He 
said that he should not return to Maine until the 
evening train.” 

Suddenly Ruby drops her treasures and flings 
her arms again about her mother’s neck. ‘You 
blessed Mamma!” she cries, tenderly, ‘‘ you ’ve 
got nothing at all. Why did n’t some of the 
good-willers think of you ?” 

‘**Perhaps they will, before night,” answers the 
mother, speaking cheerfully, and smiling faintly. 
‘* But whether they do or not, it makes the day a 
great deal happier to me that my children have 
found so good a friend.” 

It is a merry morning with Ruby and Ben. The 
inspection of their boxes, and the examination of 
their books, make the time pass quickly. 

‘* Somebody ’s moving into the next room,” says 
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Ben, coming in from an errand. ‘*‘I saw a mar 
carrying in a table and some chairs. Queer time 
to move, I should think.” 

‘*They are going to keep Christmas, at any 
rate,” said Ruby; ‘for I saw them, a little whil 
ago, bringing up a great pile of greens.” 

‘*P’raps they ’ve hired the reindeer-team to 
move their goods,” says Ben. 

‘* Then,” answers his mother, ‘‘they ought to 
have come down the chimney instead of up th 
stairs.” 

So they have their little jokes about their new 
neighbors; but the children have moved once 
themselves, and they are too polite to make use of 
the opportunity afforded by moving-day to take a1 
inventory of a neighbor’s goods. 

They are to have a late dinner. The turkey, 
hankered after by Ben, is not for them to-day; but 
a nice chicken is roasting in the oven, and a few 
oranges and nuts will give them an unwonted 
dessert. While they wait for dinner, the children 
beseech their mother to read to them the Christmas 
story in St. NICHOLAS. ‘‘It means so much 
more when you read,” says Ben, ‘‘ than it does 
when I read.” 

So they gather by the window; the mother in 
the arm-chair, on one arm of which Ben roosts, 
with his cheek against his mother’s — Ruby sitting 
opposite. It is a pretty group, and the face of 
many a passer-by lights up with pleasure as his cye 
chances to fall upon it. 

It is now a little past one o’clock, and Mr. Hali- 
burton Todd, sauntering forth from his comfortable 
quarters at Parker’s, makes his way along Tremont 
street, in the direction of Court. He is going 
nowhere in particular, but he thinks that a little 
walk will sharpen his appetite for dinner. When 
he approaches Scollay’s Square, his eye lights on 
a man standing uncertainly upon a corner, and 
looking wistfully up and down the streets. The 
face has a familiar look, and as he draws a little 
nearer, Mr. Todd makes a sudden rush for the 
puzzled wayfarer. 

** Hello, Brad!” he shouts, grasping the man 
by the shoulders. 

** Hello!” the other answers, coolly, drawing 
back a little; then, rushing forward: ‘‘ Bless my 
eyes! Is this Hal Todd?” 

** Nobody else, old fellow! But how on earth 
did I ever know you? Come to look you over, 
you ’re not yourself at all. Fifteen years, isn’t it, 
since we met ?” 

** All of that,” says the stranger. 

**Let’s see: you ’ve been in the sea-faring line, 
have n’t you?” says Mr. Todd. 

“Yes, I have, bad luck to me!” answers his 
friend, with a sigh. 
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‘*Oh, well,” says the hearty lumberman, ‘the 
folks on shore have n’t all been fortunate. Where’s 
your home, now?” 

** Just what I’m trying to find out.” 

** What do you mean?” 

‘* My dear fellow,” says the stranger, with qua- 
vering voice, ‘‘ my ship was wrecked a year anda 
half ago on the west coast of Africa; I reached the 
shore, only to fall sick of a fever, through which 
my cabin-boy nursed me; for a long time I was 
too weak to move; finally, by slow 
made. our way to Benguela; there 
months for a vessel, and, to make a 
short, I reached Boston this morn- 
ing. I went to the house that was 
mine two years ago, and found it 
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we waited 


long story 






THE ANGEL SHOWS THE SAILOR A PRETTY PICTURE. 


occupied by another family,—sold under mortgage, 
they said. They could not tell me where I should 
find my wife and children. I went to the neigh- 
bors who knew them; some of them had moved 
away, others were out of town on their Christmas va- 
cation. Of course, I shall find them after a little; but 
just where to look at this moment I don’t know.” 
Mr. Todd has listened to this story with a 
changing expression of countenance. When his 
friend first mentioned the shipwreck, a sudden 
light of intelligence sprang into his eye, and his 
lips opened, but he quickly shut them again. He 
is greatly interested in what he hears, but he is 
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not greatly pained by it. His friend wonders 
whether Hal Todd has lost some of the old manly 
tenderness of the academy days. 

“Well, Brad Johnson,” he cries, drawing a 
long breath, after the short recital is ended, “‘ this 
is a strange story. But, as you say, this family of 
yours can be found, and shall be. Come with me. 
There is a police-station down this way.” 

The men walk 
direction of Denison street. 

**How much is there of this missing family ?” 
asks Mr. Todd. 


*‘ There ’s a wife and two children, 


two on, arm-in-arm, in the 


-I hope, 
‘*The best woman in 
the world, Hal, and two of the brightest 
children. Sing like larks, both of’em. Bless 
their hearts!” the sailor, brushing 
away a tear; ‘‘I thought I should have ’em 
in my lap this Christmas day, and it’s tough 
to be hunting for ’em in this blind fashion.” 

“It zs tough,” says the lumberman, 
choking a little. He has stopped on the 
sidewalk, on Denison street, just opposite 
Number 45. He lays his hand on his 
friend’s shoulder. ‘‘ Look here, Brad John- 
son,” he says, ‘‘we are going to find that 


answers the other. 


says 


wife and those children pretty soon, I sus- 
pect. 
hear?” 


And you ’ve got to keep cool. D’ ye 
**What do you mean?” gasps the sailor. 
The eye of Mr. Haliburton Todd is quietly 

lifted to the window of the second story 
opposite. His friend’s eye follows, and falls 
on the picture we saw there a little while 
ago,—the mother intent upon the book, the 
children intent upon the mother’s face. 

There is no outcry, but the father lifts his 
hands, as if to heaven, staggers a little, and 
then plunges across the street. Mr. Todd 
is after him, and seizes him by the collar 
just as he reaches the foot of the stairs. 

** Hold man!” decisively. 
**You must n’t rush in on that woman in 
this way. You ’d kill her. 

Wait here a few moments, and I ’ll break 


on, he says, 
She ’s none too 
strong. 
it to her.’ 
**You’re right,” answers the father, pressing 
his hands against his temples, and steadying him- 
self by the wall. ‘* 


> 


But you wont keep me waiting 
long, 

Mr. Haliburton Todd knocks at the door, and is 
let in by Ben. 

“Oh, Mr. Todd, how good you 
you a hundred thousand times!” 
children at once. 

‘Well, I’m glad if you ’ve enjoyed my little 
gifts,” he answers. ‘‘ But I ’ve been thinking that 


will you 


are! Thank 
cry both the 
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your good mother ought to have a little of the 
cheer of this Christmas as well as you.” 

‘¢ Just what we said,” answers Ben. 

Mrs. Johnson colors a little, but before she can 
speak, Mr. Todd goes on. ‘‘ Pardon me, madam, 
but what your minister told me yesterday of your 
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just now, in the street, an old friend of mine—and 
of yours—who knows a good deal about it. And 
I want to assure you, before he comes in, that— 
that the story as it reached you—was—was con- 
siderably exaggerated, that is all. Excuse me, and 
I will send in my friend.” 





“RATHER REMARKABLE CHILDREN,’ MR. HALIBURTON 


affairs has led me to take a deep interest in them. 
How long is it since your husband left home?” 

** More than two years,” answers the lady. 

‘You have had no direct intelligence from him 
since he went away?” 

‘*None at all, save the painful news of the loss 
of his vessel, with all on board.” 

** Have you ever learned the full particulars of 
the shipwreck ?” 

*““No; how could I?” 
denly pale. 

‘Be calm, I beseech you, my dear lady. I did 
not suppose that you could have heard. But I met 


Mrs. Johnson turns sud- 
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SAYS TO HIMSELF, ‘TO CARE FOR ORATORIO. 


Mr. Todd quickly withdraws. The color comes 
and upon the mother’s face. ‘‘ Merciful 
Father!” she cries, ‘‘ what does it all mean?” 

She rises from the the door that Mr. 
Todd has left ajar gently opens, and quickly closes. 
We will not open it again just now. That place 
is too sacred for prying eyes. It is a great cry of 
joy that fills the ears and the eyes of Mr. Hali- 
burton Todd, as he goes softly down the stairs, and 
walks away to his hotel. 

An hour later, when the shock of the joy is over 
a little, and the explanations have been made, and 
father and mother and children are sitting for a 


goes 


chair ; 
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few moments silent in a great peace, the nature 
: of the human boy begins to assert itself. 

‘Is n’t it,” ventures Ben, timidly, as if the 
words were a profanation, ‘‘is n’t it about time for 
dinner?” 

‘*Indeed it is, my boy,” answers his mother; 
‘‘and I’m afraid our dinner is spoiled. Open the 
oven door, Ruby.” 

Ruby obeys, and finds the poor, forgotten chicken 
done to a cinder. ‘* Never mind,” says the mother. 
“Our dinner will be a little late, but we ’Il find 
something with which to keep the feast.” 

Just then, there is a knock at the door opening 
into the new neighbor’s apartment. 

‘What can they want?” says Mrs. Johnson. 
‘‘Perhaps, my dear, you had better answer the 
knock. They are new-comers to-day.” 

Mr. Johnson pushes back the bolt and opens the 
door. The room is hung with a profusion of 


Christmas greens. A bright fire blazes on the 








YOU PLEASE, SAH, DIN 
hearth. A table in the middle of the room is 
loaded with smoking viands. A smiling colored 
waiter, with napkin on arm, bows politely when the 
door is opened. 

“Ef you please, sah, dinnah is ready, sah !” 
“Whose dinner?” demands Mr. Johnson. 


é 
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angel.” 
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De folks’s dinnah ’n dis 


**Your dinnah, sah. 
It was ordered fo’ dem. 
** Where was it ordered?” 

** Copeland’s, sah.” 

** Who ordered it?” 

**Gen’l’m’n with gray ulcerated coat on, sah; 


yer front room. 


I seen him kim up t’ yer room ’bout ’n hour ago. 
I was to git it all ready ’n’ call you jes’ half-past 
two.” 

**Another of Todd’s surprises,” exclaims Mr. 
Johnson. ‘* Well, my dears, the dinner is here ; 
and we should be very ungrateful not to partake of 
it with thanksgiving.” 

What a happy feast it is! 
and the tears chase each other around the table! 
How swiftly the grief and misery and dread of 
the two desolate years that are gone, fly away into 
a far-off land ! 

By and by, when the cloth is removed, and they 
are seated around the 


How the laughter 


open fire, Ruby says, 




















NAH IS READY, SAH!” 


musingly: ‘‘ Papa, did you really and truly know 
Mr. Todd when you were a boy?” 


** Certainly, my darling ; why do you ask?” 
**T can’t quite think,” says the girl, ‘‘ that he is 
It seems to me as if he must be an 
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While she speaks, the angel is knocking at the 
door. They all fly to him; the father hugs him; 
the mother kisses his hand; the children clasp his 
knees. 

‘Help! help!” shouts the hearty lumberman. 
** T did n’t come here to be garroted.” 

Then, with much laughing and crying, they tell 
him Ruby’s doubts concerning him. 

‘* Well,” he says, merrily, ‘‘I may be an angel, 
but, if so, I’m not aware of it. Angels are not 
generally addicted to the lumber: business. And 
you need n’t make any speeches to me, for I have 


n’t time to hear ’em. Fact is, this has been the 
very reddest of all my red-letter days; the merriest 
of my Christmases; and you people have been 
the innocent occasion of it all. And I’m notdone 
with you yet. I ‘Il have you all up to my lumber- 
camp next summer; there ’s a nice cabin there, for 
you. Pine woods ’ll do you lots of good, madam. 
Great fishing there, Ben! You ’Il all come, wont 
you? It’s almost train-time. Good-bye!” 

And before they have time to protest or to prom- 
ise, Mr. Haliburton Todd is down the stairs, rush- 
ing away to the station of the Eastern Railroad. 





THERE was a worthy school-master who wrote to the trustees 

A full report, three times a year, in words quite like to these: 
“‘ The scholars are so orderly, so studious and kind, 

’T is evident I have a gift to train the youthful mind.” 
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By CLARA ERSKINE 


CLEMENT. 


RAPHAEL. 


RAPHAEL SANZIO, or Santi, was born at Urbi- 
no, on Good Friday, 1483. His father was a good 
painter, and the son showed his talent for art when 
very young. Raphael’s mother died when he was 
eight years old, and his step-mother, Bernardina, 
was devoted to him, and loved him tenderly. As 
his father died three years after his mother, he was 
left to the care of an uncle and of Bernardina. His 
father was doubtless his first instructor, for he was 
occupied in painting a chapel at Cagli before his 
death, and he took the young Raphael with him to 
that place. But we usually say that Perugino was 
his first master, because, when twelve years old, he 
was placed in the school of that painter at Perugia. 
Here he remained nearly eight years, and here, 
just before leaving, he painted one of his very cele- 
brated pictures, which is now in the gallery of the 
Brera at Milan. It represents the marriage of the 
Virgin Mary, and is called ‘* Lo Sposalizio.” 

The legend of the life of the Virgin relates that, 
when she was fourteen years old, the high-priest 
told her that it was proper for her to be married, 
and that he had had a vision concerning her. 

Then the high-priest followed the directions 
which had been given him in the vision, and called 
together all the widowers among the people, and 
directed that each one should bring his rod or wand 
in his hand, as a sign would be given by which 
they should know whom the Lord had selected to 
be the husband of Mary. 

Now when Joseph came with the rest before the 
high-priest, a dove flew out from his rod and rested 
a moment on his head, and then flew off toward 
heaven. And so it was known that he was to be 
the husband of Mary. Still another account says 
that all the suitors left their rods in the temple over 
night, and in the morning that of Joseph had blos- 
somed. 

In the picture painted by Raphael, with this 
story as its subject, there is a large temple in the 
background, to which many steps lead up. At 
the foot of the long flight of steps the high-priest 
is joining the hands of Joseph and Mary, while 
groups of men and women stand on each side. 
Joseph holds his blossoming rod in his hand, while 
some of the disappointed suitors are breaking their 
rods in pieces. 

This picture of ‘Lo Sposalizio” is a very inter- 
esting and important one, because it shows the 


’ 


* Copyright, 1881, by Clara Erskine Clement 


highest point of his earliest manner of painting. 
In the same year in which he painted this picture, 
1504, Raphael made his first visit to Florence, and 
though he did not remain very long, he saw a new 
world of art spread out before him. He beheld 
the works of Ghirlandajo, Fra Bartolommeo, Leon 
ardo da Vinci, and Michael Angelo, and we can 
well understand that after his return to Perugia he 


tried to equal what he hadseen. He soon returned 


to Florence, and remained there until 1508. Some 
of the most famous and lovely pictures of this 
artist were painted during these three years, 


before he was twenty-five years old; one is called 


the ‘‘Virgin of the Goldfinch,” because the little 
St. John is presenting a goldfinch to the infant 
Jesus. Another is called ‘‘ La Belle Jardiniére,” 
on account of the garden in which the Virgin sits 
the child her knee. In all, 
he painted about thirty pictures during his stay 
at Florence, and he made himself so famous that 


with standing at 


the Pope, Julius II., who was a great patron of the 
fine arts, sent for him to come to Rome. 

When Raphael presented himself to the Pope, 
he was assigned several rooms in the palace of 
the Vatican, which he was to decorate in fresco. 
These pictures can scarcely be described here, but 
they were, taken altogether, his greatest work, and 
they are visited by thousands of people every year. 
They are frequently called ‘‘ Le Stanze” [meaning 
‘*the rooms ” or ‘f apartments”’] of Raphael. 

At this time he also painted several beautiful 
easel pictures: his own portrait which is in the 
Gallery of Painters at Florence, and the lovely 
‘*Madonna di Foligno,” in the Vatican gallery, 
which is so called because it was at one time in a 
convent at Foligno. While the 
work upon ‘‘ Le Stanze,” Julius II. died, but Leo X., 
who followed him, was also a patron of Raphael. 
The artist was very popular and became very rich; 
he built himself a house not far from St. Peter’s, in 
the quarter of the city called the Borgo. He had 
many pupils, and they so loved him that they ren- 
dered him personal service, and he was often seen 
in the streets with numbers of his scholars, just as 
noblemen were accompanied by their squires and 
pages. His pupils also assisted in the immense 
frescoes which he did, not only at the Vatican, but 
also for the rich banker Chigi, in the palace now 
called the Villa Farnesina. 

One of the great works Raphael did for Pope Leo 
X. was the making of the Cartoons which are so 
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often spoken of, and which are now at Hampton 
Court, in England. These were designed to be 
executed in tapestry for the decoration of the 
Sistine Chapel, where Michael Angelo painted 
the ‘‘ Last Judgment.”’ The Pope, Leo X., ordered 
these tapestries to be woven in the looms of Flan- 
ders, in rich colors, with wool, silk, and threads of 


gold. They were completed at Arras and sent to 
Rome in 1519, and were first exhibited on St. 


Stephen’s Day, December 26th, when all the peo- 
ple of the great city flocked to see them. These 
works have an interesting history. In 1527, when 
Rome was sacked by the fierce Constable de Bour- 
bon, the tapestries were removed by the French 
but one piece 


ec? 


soldiers ; they were restored in 1553, 
was missing, and was supposed to have been 
burned in order to obtain the gold thread that was 
in it. In the year 1798 the French once more car- 
ried off these precious spoils, and sold them to a 
Jew in Leghorn. It is known that this Jew burned 
one of the pieces, but hefound he gained so little 
gold from it that he kept the others whole. Pius 
VII. afterward bought them, and once more placed 
them in the Vatican. This history adds an inter- 
est to the tapestries, but the Cartoons are far more 
valuable and interesting, because they were the 
actual work of Raphael. After the weaving was 
finished at Arras, they were tossed aside as worth- 
less; some were torn; but, a hundred years later, 
the painter Rubens learned that a part of them 
were in existence, and he advised King Charles 
I. of England to buy them. This he did, and 
then the Cartoons went through almost as many 
adventures as the tapestries had met. When 
they reached England they were in strips, having 
been so cut for the convenience of the workmen. 
After Charles I. was executed, Cromwell bought 
the Cartoons for £300. When Charles II. was 
king he was about to sell them to Louis XIV., for 
the English king needed money badly, and the 
French king was anxious to add these treasures to 
the others which he possessed; but Lord Danby 
persuaded Charles II. to keep them. They were 
at Whitehall, and were barely saved from the fire 
in 1698; and soon after that, by command of 
William III.,they were properly repaired, and they 
now hang in a room at Hampton Court, which 
was made expressly for them under the care of the 
architect Sir Christopher Wren. There were orig- 
inally eleven; seven only remain. 

Raphael’s fame had so spread itself to other 
countries that it is said King Henry VIII. invited 
him to England. Henry VIII. was told that he could 


not hope to see the artist, who, however, courteously 
sent him a picture of St. George, a patron saint ot 
England, and when Francis I., in his turn, tried to 
induce Raphael to visit France, the artist sent him a 


large picture of St. Michael overpowering the Evil 
One. Francis I. then sent Raphael so great a sum 
of money that he was unwilling to keep it without 
some return, and sent to Francis the lovely ‘‘ Holy 
Family,” now in the gallery of the Louvre, in which 
the infant springs from his cradle into his mother’s 
arms, while angels scatter flowers. At the same 
time the artist sent a picture of St. Margaret over- 
coming the Dragon, to the sister of Francis— 
Margaret, Queen of Navarre. After these pictures 
had been received, Francis I. sent Raphael a sum 
equal to fifteen thousand dollars, and many thanks 
besides. 

About 1520 Raphael painted his famous “ Sis- 
tine Madonna,” so called because it was intended 
for the convent of St. Sixtus, at Piacenza. The 
Madonna, with the child in her arms, stands in 
the upper part of the picture, while St. Sixtus and 
St. Barbara kneel below. This is very beautiful 
and very wonderful, because no sketch or draw- 
ing of it has ever been found, and it is believed 
that this great painter put it at once upon the 
canvas, being almost inspired to the work. In the 
year 1753, Augustus III., the Elector of Saxony, 
bought it of the monks of Piacenza, and paid 
nearly thirty thousand dollars for it. It is now 
the great attraction of the fine gallery at Dresden. 
It was originally intended for a procession stand- 
ard, or drappellone, but the monks used it as an 
altar-piece. A copy of it is shown on page 120. 

Another famous picture is called ‘‘ Lo Spasimo,’ 
and represents Christ bearing his cross. In 1518 
this was painted for the monks of Monte Oliveto, 
at Palermo. The ship in which it was sent was 
wrecked, and the the picture 
floated into the port of Genoa, and the picture 
was unpacked and dried before it was injured. 
There was great joy in Genoa over this treasure, 
and the news of it spread over all Italy. When 
the monks of Palermo claimed it, the Genoese re- 
fused to give it up, and it was only the command 
of the Pope that secured its restoration to its own- 


case containing 


ers. During the time of Napoleon I. it was car- 
ried to France, but it is now in the museum of 
Madrid. 


While Raphael was so productive as a painter, 
he found time to devote to other pursuits. The 
Pope had named him superintendent of the build- 
ing of St. Peter’s, and he made many architectural 
drawings for that church; he was also very much 
interested in digging up the works of art which 
were buried in the ruins of ancient Rome. There 
still exists a letter that he wrote to Leo X., in 
which he explained his plan for examining all the 
ruins of the city. 

He also made some designs and models for 
works in sculpture, and there is a statue of Jonah 
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sitting on a whale, in the Church of Santa Maria 
del Popolo, in Rome, said to have been modeled 


by Raphael and executed in marble by Lorenzetto 
Li An Elijah, seen in the same church, is said 


ttl. 


RAPHAEL'S PORT T OF HIMSELF. 


to have been made by Lotti from a drawing by 
Raphael. He also interested himself in what was 
happening in the world; he corresponded with 
many learned men in different countries; he sent 
artists to make drawings of such things as he 
wished to see and had not time to visit, and was 
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generous in supplying the needs of those who were 
poorer than himself. 

Raphael lived in splendor and loved the gay 
world, and at one time he expected to marry Maria 


REPRODUCED FOR ST. NICHOLAS 


di Bibbiena, a niece of the Cardinal Bibbiena, but 
she died before the time for the marriage came. 
Among the most lovely Madonnas of this artist is 
that called ‘‘ Della Sedia” [of the chair], and there 
is a very pretty legend about it which says that 
hundreds of years ago there was a hermit named 
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Father Bernardo, dwelling among the Italian hills; 
and he was much lov by the peasants, who 
went to him for advice and instruction. He often 
said that in his solitude he was not lonely, for he 
had two daughters: one of them could talk to him, 


LA MADONNA DELLA SEDIA 
but the other was dumb. He meant to speak of the 
daughter of a vine-dresser who was named Mary, 
and always tried to do all in her power for the com- 
fort of the old man—she was the daughter who 
spoke. By his dumb daughter he meant a grand 
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old oak-tree that grew near his hut and sheltered 
it from storm, and hung its branches over him so 
lovingly that the old man grew to feel it was like a 
dear friend to him. 
branches to whom he gave food, and they, in 


There were many birds in its 
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Many times the 


return, gave him sweet songs. 
woodmen had wished to cut this strong tree down, 
but Father Bernardo prayed for its life, and it was 
spared to him. 

At last there came a terrible winter — the storms 
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were so severe that few trees and huts remained, 
and the freshets that rushed down the hills swept 
off all that the tempests had left. At last, after a 
dreadful storm, Mary and her father went, with 
fear, to see if the hermit was still alive, for they 
thought he must have perished. But when they 
came to him they found that his dumb daughter 
had saved his life. On the coming of the freshet, 
he had gone up to the roof of his hut, but he soon 
saw that he was not safe there; then, as he cast his 
eyes to heaven, the branches of the oak seemed to 
bend toward him, and beckon him to come up to 
them; so he took a few crusts of bread and climbed 
up into the tree, where he staid three days. 
Below, everything was swept away, but the oak 
stood firm; and, at last, when the sun came out 
and the storm was ended, his other daughter came 
to take him to her own home and make him warm 
and give him food, for this dreadful time of hunger 
and storm had almost worn him out. 

Then the good Father Bernardo called on heaven 
to bless his two good daughters who had saved his 
life, and prayed that in some way they might be 
distinguished together. Years passed, and the old 
hermit died. Mary married, and became the mother 
of two little boys; the old oak-tree had been cut 
down and made into wine-casks. One day, as Mary 
sat in the arbor, and her children were with her, 

-she held the youngest to her breast, and the 
older one ran around in merry play,—she called to 
mind the old hermit, and all the blessings that he 
had asked for her, and she wondered if his prayers 
would not be answered in these children. Just then 
the little boy ran to his mother with a stick to 
which he had fastened a cross, and at that moment 
a young man came near. He had large, dreamy 
eyes, and a restless, weary look. And weary he 
was, for the thought of a lovely picture was in his 
mind, but not clear enough in form to enable him 
to paint it. It was Raphael Sanzio d’Urbino, and 
when his glance fell upon the lovely, living picture 
of Mary and her children, he saw, in flesh and 
blood before him, just the lovely dream that had 
floated in his thoughts. But he had only a pencil! 
On what could he draw? Just then his eye fell on 
the smooth cover of the wine-cask standing near 
by. He quickly sketched upon this the outlines of 
Mary and her boys, and when he went away he 
took the oaken cover with him. And, thereafter, 
he did not rest until, with his whole soul in his 
work, he had painted that wonderful picture which 
we know as ‘‘La Madonna della Sedia.” 

Thus, at length, was the prayer of Father Ber- 
nardo answered, and his two daughters were made 
famous together. 

At last the time came in Rome when there was 
much division of opinion as to the merits of the 





two great masters, Michael Angelo and Raphael; 
the followers of the latter were the more numerous, 
but those of the former were very strong in their 
feelings. Finally, the Cardinal Giulio dei Medici, 
who was afterward Pope Clement VII., gave 
orders to Raphael and to Sebastian del Piombo 
to paint two large pictures for a cathedral which 
he was decorating at Narbonne. 

It was well known that Michael Angelo would 
not enter into an open rivalry with Raphael, but 
he was credited with making the drawing for the 
** Raising of Lazarus,” which was the subject to 
be painted by Sebastian. 

Raphael’s picture was the ‘‘ Transfiguration of 
Christ ”’—but alas! before it was finished, he was 
attacked with a fever, and died after fourteen days. 
He died on Good Friday, 1520, his thirty-seventh 
birthday. All Rome was filled with grief; his 
body was laid in state upon a catafalque, and 
the picture of the Transfiguration stood near it. 
Those who had known him went to gaze on his 
face, to weep, and to give the last tokens of their 
love for him. 

He was buried in the Pantheon, where he him- 
self had chosen to be laid, near the grave of his 
betrothed bride, Maria di Bibbiena. An immense 
concourse, dressed in mourning, followed his body, 
and the ceremonials of his funeral were magnifi- 
cent. A’ Latin inscription was written by Pietro 
Bembo, and placed above his tomb. The last sen- 
tence is: ‘‘ This is that Raphael by whom Nature 
feared to be conquered while he lived, and to die 
when he died.” Raphael had also requested Lo- 
renzetto Lotti to make a statue of the Virgin to 
be placed over his sepulcher. 

His property was large; he gave all his works 
of art to his pupils, Giulio Romano and Francesco 
Penni; he gave his house to Cardinal Bibbiena; he 
ordered a house to be purchased with a thousand 
scudi, the rent of which should pay for twelve 
masses to be said monthly on the altar of his 
burial chapel; and this wish was observed until 
1705, when the rent of the house was too small 
to pay for these services. The remainder of his 
riches was divided among his relatives. 

There was for many years a skull in the Acad- 
emy of St. Luke, at Rome, which was called that 
of Raphael, although there was no good reason 
for this. At length, in 1833, three hundred and 
thirteen years after his death, some antiquarians 
began to dispute about this skull, and received per- 
mission from the Pope, Gregory XVI., to make a 
search for the bones of Raphael in the Pantheon. 

After five days spent in carefully removing the 
pavement in several places, the skeleton of the 
great master was found, and with it such proofs as 
made it impossible to doubt that the bones were 
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really his. Finally, a grand funeral service was 
held. Gregory XVI. gave a marble sarcophagus, 





vhich the bones were placed and interred rever- 
tly in their old resting-place. More than three 
thousand people attended the burial ceremony, 
yng whom the of the highest 
rank in Rome, and many artists of all 
who moved about the church in a procession, 
I 
ed by a concealed choir. 
Che number and amount of Raphael’s works are 
marvelous when the shortness of his life is remem 


were 


persons 
nations, 


aring torches, while beautiful music was chant- 
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| CLOSED my book, for Nature’s book 
Was opening that day, 

And, with a weary brain, I took 

My hat, and wandered toward the brook 
That in the meadow lay, 

And there, beside the tiny tide, 

I found a child at play. 


Prone on the sward, its little toes 
Wrought dimples in the sand. 

Its cheeks were fairer than the rose. 

| heard it murmur, ‘‘ Mam-—ma knows, 
But I not unnerstand.” 

While all unharmed a dainty blade 
Of grass was in its hand. 


What wouldst thou know, my little one?” 
Said I, with bearing wise ; 

For I, who thought to weigh the sun, 
And trace the course where planets run, 
And grasp their mysteries, 

Unto a baby’s questionings 

Could surely make replies. 





* What wouldst thou know ?” I said, 
And, gently bowing low, 

I stroked its half-uplifted head. 

With chubby hand it grasped the blade 
And answered: ‘*’Oo will know, 

For ’oo has whixers on ’oor face.— 

What makes the grasses grow ?” 


again 


Last fall,” I said, ‘‘a grass-seed fell 

To the earth and went to sleep. 

All winter it slept in its cozy cell 

Till Spring came tapping upon its shell; 
VoL. IX.—g. 
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GRASSES GROW? 





He left behind him two hundred and 


eighty-seven pictures and five hundred and sev- 


bered. 


enty-six drawings and studies. 


It was not any one trait or talent which made 
Raphael so great, but it was a rare combination 
of faculties, and a personal charm which won all 
hearts, that entitled him to be called the greatest 


His famous picture ‘St. Cecilia,’ 


and 


modern painter. 


with its sweet expression exquisite coloring. 
its impressive union of earthly beauty with hol) 
enthusiasm, is symbolic of the varied qualities 


of this wonderful man. 


GRASSES GROW? 


FINK. 


Then it stirred, and tried to peep, 
With its little green eye, right up to the sky, 
And then it gave a leap; 


‘‘ For the sun was warm and the earth was fair, 
It felt the breezes blow. 
It turned its cheek to the soft, sweet air, 
And a current of life, so rich and rare, 
Came up from its roots below, 
It grew and kept growing, and that, my child, 
Is the reason the grasses grow.” 


’Oo talks des like as if ’oo s’pos« 
I’s a baby and I don’t know 
’Bout nuffin’ ! 
That grasses don’t think, for they only grows. 
My Mam-ma has told me so. 


But babies and ev’vy one knows 


What makes ’em start an’ get bigger an’ bigger? 
What is it that makes ’em grow?” 


How could I answer in words so plaii 
That a baby could understand ? 

Ah, how could I answer my heart! ’T 
To talk of the union of sun and rain 
In the rich and fruitful land; 

For over them all was the mystery 
Of will and a guiding hand. 


were vain 


What could | gather from learning mort 
Than was written so long ago? 
I heard the billows of Science roar 
On the rocks of truth from the mystic shore, 
And, humbly bowing low, 
I answered alike the man and child 

** God makes the grasses grow.” 
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THE POOR COUNT'S CHRISTMAS. 


| Fairy Tale.) 
By FRANK R. STOCKTON. 

VERY many years ago there lived a noble Count. Early every Christmas morning, each boy and 
who was one of the kindest and best-hearted men girl in the neighborhood, who was old enough, and 
in the world. E very day in the year, he gave to not too old, came to the castle of the Count Cormo, 
the poor and helped the friendless, but it w as at and there the Count and the Countess welcomed 
the merry Christmas-time that his goodness shone them all, rich or poor, and through the whole day 
brightest. He had even vowed a vow, that, as far there were games, and festive merry -making, and 
as he was able to make them so, every child he good things to eat, and fun of every kind, and 
knew should be happy on Christmas-day. besides all this, there was a grand Christmas-tree, 








fan 
the 
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with a present on it for each of the eager, happy 
youngsters who stood around it. 

* But although the good Count had a castle and 
rich lands, he gave away so much money that he 
became poorer and poorer, so that at last he and 
his wife often found it hard to get the clothes and 
food they absolutely needed. 

But this made no difference with the Christmas 
festivities. The Count was not now able to be 
very generous during the year, although he was 
always willing to divide a meal with a hungry 
person; but he managed so that the children could 
have their festival and their presents at Christmas. 
Year by year he had sold for this purpose some of 
the beautiful things which the castle contained, so 
that now there was scarcely enough furniture left 
for the actual use of himself and the Countess. 

One night, about a week before Christmas, the 
Count and his wife satin the great hall before a fire 
smaller and poorer than those which burned on the 
hearth of most of the cottagers in the surrounding 
country, for the cottagers could go into the woods 
ind pick up sticks and twigs, whereas the Count 
d sold all his forests, so that he could not cut 
id, and he had on 


work, and he had already picked up all the fallen 


I 


y one old man for outdoor 


branches within a wide circuit of the castle 
‘Well, one thing is certain,” said the Countess 
Cormo, as she dre her chair nearer to the little 


of burning sticks, ‘* and that is, that we can 
not have the children here at Christmas this year.” 

**Why not?” asked the Count. 

‘Because we have nothing to give them,” re 
plied his wife. ‘* We have nothing for them to 
at; nothing to put o1 the tree, and no money to 
uy anything. What would be the cood of their 


coming when we have nothing at all for them : 


‘* But we must have something,” saidthe Count. 
‘Think of all the years that we have had these 
Christmas gatherings, and then think how hard it 


1 


would be, both for us and the little ones, to give 
: 
au 


them up now we are growing old; and we may not 


be with the children another year. There are yet 
several days before Christmas; I can sell some- 


thing to-morrow, and we can have the tree and 


everything prepared in time. There will not be so 
much to eat as usual, and the presents will be 
smaller, but it will be our good old Christmas in 
spite of that.” 

‘** 1] should like very much to know what you ar 
going to sell,” asked the Countess. ‘‘I thought 
we had already parted with everything that we 
could possibly spare.” 

‘** Not quite,” said the Count. ‘‘ There is our old 
family bedstead. It is very large; it is made of 
the most valuable woods, and it is inlaid with gold 
and silver. It will surely bring a good price.” 








** Sell the family bedstead!” cried the Countess. 
‘* The bedstead on which your ancestors, for gener- 
ations, have slept and died! How could you even 
think of such a thing! 


sleep on, I ’d like to know?” 


And what are we going to 


““Oh, we can get along very well,” said the 
Count. ‘‘ There is a small bedstead which you can 
have, and I will sleep upon the floor. I would 
much rather do that than have the children disap- 
pointed at Christmas-time.”’ 

‘On the floor! at your age!” exclaimed the 
Countess. ‘‘It will be the death of you! But if 
you have made up your mind, I suppose there is 
no use in my saying anything more about it.” 





H 


‘Not the least in the world,” replied her hus- 
band, with a smile ; and so she said no mot 

It was on the morning of the next day that 
there came through the forest, not very far from 
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the Count Cormo’s castle, a tall young giant. 
he strode along, he appeared to be talking to th« 


forefinger of his right hand, which he held up 


FELDAR INTERVIEWS THI SICK GIANT 


before him. He was not, however, talking to his 
forefinger, but to a little fairy who was sitting on 
it, chatting away in a very lively manner. 

** And so,” said this little creature, ‘‘ you are 
two hundred miles from your own home! What 
in the world made you take so long a journey? ” 

**T don’t call it very long,” replicd the giant; 
** and I had to take it. 
do. You see 
nothing, in my castle, and a person can’t get along 
He must go and see about things.” 

** And what are you going to see about ?”’ asked 
the fairy. 


There was nothing else to 
I have nothing to eat, or almost 


that way. 


] am going to see if my grandfather’s uncle is 
dead. He is very rich and I am one of his heirs. 
When I get 
quite comfortable.” 

“It seems to me,” said the fairy, ‘‘ that it isa 
very poor way of living, to be waiting for other 
people’s money.” 

**It is so,” replied the giant. ‘‘I ’m tired of it. 
I ’ve been waiting ever since I was a little boy.” 


my share of his money, I shall be 
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As 
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The fairy saw that her companion had not 
exactly understood her remark, but she said no 
more about it. She merely added, “It ms 

strange to hear you 
you once were littl 


** Oh. yes, I was,” 
ciant. ‘* At one time, 
no taller than a horse.’ 

** Astonishing !” 
fairy, 


making believ 


very much surprised. 


when I was a baby, | was 
about the size of a pe 

This made the giant laugh, 
but he said he supposed it 
must have been so, consider- 
ing the present size, and ther 
he said: 


ralking of peas 


reminds me that I am 
We 


where, and ask for something 





gry. must stop some- 


to eat.” 

“That will suit me very 
well, but don’t let us go t 
the same place,” said the 
fairy. ‘I expect you are 
dreadfully hungry.” 

‘* All right,” replied the 
other. ‘*‘There is a great 


house over in the valley, not 
more than fifteen miles away. 
I ’ll just step over there, and 
you can go to Count Cormo’s 
I'll take you to the 

edge of the woods. Wher 
you ’ve had your dinner, come back to this big oak, 
and I will meet you; I ’ve heard the Count is get- 


castle. 


ting very poor, but he ’ll have enough for you.” 

So the giant put the fairy down on the ground, 
and she skipped along to the castle, while he 
stepped over to the house in the valley. 

In an hour or two they met again at the great 
oak, and the giant taking up his littie friend on his 
forefinger, they continued their journey. 

** You told me that Count Cormo was poor,” sh¢ 
said, ‘‘ but I don’t believe you know how poor he 
When | there, he and 
had just finished their dinner, and were sitting 
before the fire-place. I did n’t fire i! 
it. They were busy talking, and so I did not dis- 
turb them, but just climbed up on the table to se¢ 
what I could find to eat. You have n’t any idea 
what a miserable meal they must have had. Of 
course there was enough left for me, for I need 
only a few crumbs, but everything was so hard 
and stale that I could scarcely eat it. I don’t see 
how they can live in that way. But after the meal, 


really is. went his wife 


notice any 




















I heard them talking, | found out how poor 
they really were.” 
‘It was n’t exactly the proper thing to sit there 
| listen to them, was it ?” asked the giant. 


‘Perhaps not,” said the fairy, ‘‘ but I did want 
to hear what they were saying. So I sat quite still. 
y were talking about the Christmas-tree, and 
the other good things they give the children 
y year; and although they are so poor, they 
oing to do just the same this year.” 
| don’t see how they can,” said the giant. 
The Coun 


' 
stead,” replied his companion. 


] 


is going to ll his family bed 


[he young giant stopped short in the path. 

‘‘ You don’t mean to say,” he exclaimed, ‘* that 
lebrated family bedstead of the Cormo family 

to be sold to give the children a Christma 


That is exactly what I mean,” replied th 


Well, well, well!” said the giant, resuming 
alk. ‘*I never heard of such a thing in all 
my born days. It’s dreadful, it ’s pitiful!” 
‘ Indeed it is,” said the fairy. 
“ms ought to be stopped,” added the giant. 
le should n’t be allowed to do such a thing.” 
‘Indeed he should n’t,” the fairy said. 





\nd thus they went on lamenting and regretting 
he poor Count’s purpose, for about eleven miles. 
[hen they came to a cross-road through the forest. 
‘Tul 


ave you among your friends at Fairy Elms, 


go down here,” said the giant, ‘* and 
where you want to go.’ 

‘I’m not sure that I do want to go there just 
now,” said the fairy. ‘‘I think I should like to go 
with you to your grandfather's uncle’s castle, and 
see what your prospects are. If you find he is still 
ilive, shall you wait?” 

‘I guess not,” said the giant, laughing. ‘‘ But 
you can come along with me, and we ’ll see how 
things stand.” 

Before very long, they came to a great castle, and 





1 warder stood before the gate. 
| ‘*Ho, warder!” cried the giant when he came 
ip. ‘* How goes it with my grandfather’s uncle, 


a t 
” 


the old giant Omscrag ? 
‘*He has been dead a month,” said the warder, 
ind his property is all divided among his heirs.” 


’ roared the giant. ‘‘ 1 am one 


‘** That is not so,’ 
of his heirs, and I have n’t got anything.” 

‘I don’t know anything about it,” said the 
varder. ‘‘I was told to give that message to 
every one who came, and I ’ve given it to you.” 

** Who told you to give it?” cried the giant. 

‘My master, Katofan, who is the old giant’s 
principal heir, and who now owns the castle.” 

‘* Katofan !” exclaimed the giant. ‘‘What im- 
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pudence! He’s a ninth cousin by marriage. 
Where is he? I want to see him.” 
‘¢] don’t think he is well enough to see any- 


body to-day,” said the warder. 
the giant roared, *‘ or I shall 


**Open that gate!” 
plunge your family into woe!” 

The warder turned pale, and opened the gate as 
wide as it would go, while the giant, with the fairy 


on his finger, walked boldly in. 





[In a large inner hall, sitting before a great fire, 
they Saw a giant sot l and thin th he looked as 
if he had been made of great fishing-poles. He 
turned uneasily in his chair when he saw his vis- 
itor, and was going to say something about being 
too unwell to receive company, when our young 
giant, whose name was Feldar, interrupted him by 
calling out, in a tremendous voici 

‘*Well, now, Katofan, I should like to know what 


ill this means! How did you come to be heir to 


this castle ?”’ 





THE YOUNG GIANT 3S WAY OF GETTING THE KEY 
‘* Because it descended to me from my good old 
relative and friend,” said the other. 
‘**T expect there are a hundred heirs, whohave a 
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better right to it than you,” said our giant. ‘‘ The 
truth is, no doubt, that you were here when my 
grandfather’s uncle died, and that you took posses- 
sion, and have since kept everybody out.” 

**Oh, no,” said the thin giant, ‘‘ the other heirs 
have had a share of the fortune.” 

‘* How many of them?” said Feldar, 
much did they get?” 

‘* As many as two or three of them,” said the 


** and how 


other, ‘‘and they got some very nice things in the 
way of ornaments and curiosities.” 

‘*Well,” said Feldar, stretching himself up high, 
**T am one of the heirs to this property, and I 
want my share of it. Who attends to the dividing 
Do you do it yourself?” 
said the thin giant. ‘‘I am 
I can not go about much. 

I had to 
He will see 


business ? 
‘Oh, no!” 
well enough for that. 
But I will send for my dividing-agent. 
employ one, there was so much to do. 


not 


that you get your share.” 

He then rang a bell, and a small man appeared. 
When the fairy,saw him, she could not help laugh- 
ing, but her laugh was such a little one that no 
one noticed it. He had a bushy head of hair, 
which was black as ink on one side, and as white 
as milk on the other. Looking at him from one 
side, he seemed quite young, and from the other 
side, quite old. 

‘‘ Flipkrak,” said the thin giant, ‘‘ this is another 
heir to this property ; we overlooked him when we 
made our division. I wish you would take him, as 
you did the others, and let him choose something 
that he would like to have.” 

** Certainly,” said Flipkrak. 
out of a 


‘This way, good 
sir,” and he went side-door, followed 
closely by Feldar. 

‘* How would you like a hinge ?” cried the thin 
giant, as they reached the door. ‘* There are some 
very handsome and odd hinges, nearly new. If 
you take one, you might some day get another to 
match it, and then you would have a nice pair 
all ready, when you put up a new door.” 

Feldar stopped a moment in the door-way.- 

**T "ll look at them,” he 
went on. 

** Here, good sir,” 
young giant into a large room, 
most beautiful articles. You can choose any one 
of them, or even two if you like. They will be 
admirable mementos of your deceased relative.” 

Feldar looked around. There were all sorts of 
brass and iron ornaments, old pieces of furniture, 
and various odds and ends, of little value. 

“A nice lot of rubbish,” said the young giant. 
‘* If I ever have any holes to fill up, on my ground, 
I may send for a few wagon-loads of it. Suppose 
we look through the rest of the castle ?” 


answered, and then 


said Flipkrak, showing the 
**is a collection of 
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**Oh, good sir,” said the dividing-agent, ‘the 
things in the rest of the castle belong to my good 
master ! ” 

**You can come, if you choose,” said Feldar, 
striding away, ‘‘ or you can stay behind,” and the 
poor man, frightened, ran after him as fast as he 
could. 

The young giant walked through several of the 
vast rooms of the castle. ‘‘I see you have a great 
deal of very fine furniture here,” he said to Flip- 
krak, ‘* and I need furniture. I will mark some of 
it with this piece of chalk, and you can send it 
to me.” 


**Oh, yes, good sir,” cried the dividing-agent, 


quite pleased at this. ‘* We can send it to you 
after you go away.” 

Feldar took a piece of chalk from his pocket, and 
marked enough furniture to furnish an ordinary 
castle. 

**'This kind of chalk will not rub off,” he said, 
**and I ’ve marked the things where it wont show. 
But don’t overlook any of them. Now, where are 
your money-vaults ?” 
** Oh, good sir!” cried the dividing-agent, ‘‘ you 
can’t go there, we don’t divide any of—I mean we 
have n’t any money-vaults ! ” 

‘** Give me the key,” said Feldar. 

**Oh, good sir!” cried Flipkrak, shaking with 
terror, ‘‘ 1 must not let that go out of my keeping 
—I mean I have n’t got it.” 

The giant made no answer, but 
dividing-agent by the heels, he held him upside 
down in the and shook him. A big key 
dropped from his pockets. 

**That’s the key, no doubt,” said the giant, put 
ting the man down, and picking up the key. ‘‘! 
I wont trouble you 


taking the 


alr, 


can find the vault by myself. 
any more.” 
But as he went down to the lower parts of the cas- 
tle, the dividing-agent ran after him, wailing and 
tearing his two-colored hair. 

When he reached the 
easily opened the door and walked in. 
of gold and silver, each holding about a bushel, 
were piled up around the walls. Feldar took out 
his piece of chalk, and marked about a dozen of 
those bags which held the gold coin. 

‘Oh, that’s right, good sir,” cried Flipkrak, 
** We can send them to you 


Feldar 


Great bags 


money-vault, 


feeling a little better. 
after you go away.” 

‘* What is in those small bags, on that shelf?” 
asked Feldar. 

‘“*Those are diamonds, good 
agent; ‘‘ you can mark some of them if you like.” 

‘¢T will mark one,” said the giant to the fairy, 
who was securely nestled in the ruffles of his shirt- 
bosom, ‘‘and that I will give to you.” 


sir,” said the 
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To me!” exclaimed Flipkrak, who did not 
see the fairy; ‘‘ what does he mean by that?” 
‘‘Thank you,” said the little creature, in delight. 
‘‘ Diamonds are so lovely! How glad I am that 
your grandfather’s uncle died!” 
~ You should n’t say that.” said the giant. ‘It 
is n't proper.” 

‘* But you feel glad, don’t you?” she asked. 

“J don’t talk about it, if I do,” said Feldar. 
Then turning to the dividing-agent, he told him 
that he thought he had marked all the bags he 
wanted. 

‘* All right, good sir,” said Flipkrak, ‘‘ we will 
send them to you, very soon—very soon.” 

‘*Oh, you need n’t trouble yourself about that,” 
said Feldar; ‘‘I will take them along with me.” 
And so saying, he put the bag of diamonds in one 
of his coat-pockets, and began to pile the bags of 
money on his shoulders. 

Che dividing-agent yelled and howled with dis 
may, but it was of no use. Feldar loaded himself 
with his bags, and walked off, without even look- 
ing at Flipkrak, who was almost crazy at seeing 
so much of his master’s treasure boldly taken away 
from him. 

Feldar stopped for a moment in the great hall, 


to 


ae | 





where the thin giant was still sitting before the fire. 
**T ’ve taken my share of the money,” he said, 
*fand I’ve marked a lot of furniture and things 
which I want you to send me, inside of a week. 
Do you understand ?” 

The thin giant gave one look at the piles of bags 
on Feldar’s shoulders, and fainted away. He had 
more money left than he could possibly use, but he 
could not bear to lose the least bit of the wealth he 
had seized upon. 

**What in the world are you going to do with 


all that money ?” the fairy asked. 


‘““T am going to give one bag of it to Count 
Cormo, so that he can offer the children a decent 


Christmas-tree, and the rest I shall carry to my 


castle on Shattered Crag. 


**T don’t believe the nt will take it.” said the 
fairy. ‘*He’s awfully ud, an vould say that 
you were givin the Cnrist! 1 ne 
I wish you would | fair for you.” 

“Well, 1 will,”’ said the int 

‘** All right,” cried the fairy, clapping her hands. 
**1 ll do the thinking, and you can do the work- 


ing. It’s easy for me to think.” 
‘*And it’s just as easy for me to work,” said 
Feldar, with hearty good-will. 


(Conclusion + rf D 
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CHAPTER IV. 


A GRAND REVIEW. 


ON a certain day near the beginning of April, 
1863, we were ordered to prepare for a grand re- 
view of our Corps. President Lincoln, Mrs. Lin- 
coln, Master Tad Lincoln (who used to play among 
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itself to the eyes of the beholders when, on the 
morning of the ninth day of April, 1863, our gal- 
lant First Army Corps, leaving its camps among 
the hills, assembled on a wide, extended plain for 
the inspection of our illustrious visitors. 

As regiment after regiment, and brigade after 
brigade, came marching out from the surrounding 





WAITING TO BE 


our tents at *‘ Soldiers’ Home ”), and some of the 
Cabinet officers, were coming down to look us over 
and see what promise we gave for the campaign 
soon to open. 

Those who have never seen a grand review 
of well-drilled troops in the field have never seen 
one of the finest and most inspiring sights the 
eyes of man can behold. I wish I could impart 
to the readers of ST. NICHOLAS some faint idea 
of the thrilling scene which must have presented 


* Copyright, 1881, by Harry M 





REVIEWED BY 


THE PRESIDENT. 


hills and ravines, with flags gayly flying, bands 
and drum corps making such music as was 


enough to stir the blood in the heart of the most 
indifferent to a quicker pulse, and well-drilled 
troops that marched in the morning sunlight with 
a step as steady as the stroke of machinery —ah, 
it was a sight to be seen but once in a century! 
And when those twenty thousand men were all at 
last in line, with the artillery in position off to one 
side on the hill, and ready to fire their salute, it 
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seemed well worth the President’s while to come 
all the way from Washington to look at them. 

But the President was a long, long time in com- 
The sun, mounting fast toward noon, began 
One hour, two hours, three 


ing. 
to be insufferably hot. 
hours were passing away, when, at last, far off 
through a defile between the hills, we caught sight of 
a great cloud of dust. 

‘*Fall in, men!” for now here they come, sure 
enough. Mr. and Mrs. Lincoln in a carriage, 
escorted by a body of cavalry and groups of offi- 
cers, and at the head of the cavalcade Master 
Tad, sure as the world, mounted on a pony, and 
having for his especial escort a boy orderly, dressed 
in a cavalryman’s uniform and mounted on another 
pony! And the two little fellows, scarce restraining 
their boyish delight, outrode the company and 
came on the field in a cloud of dust and at a full 
gallop —little Tad shouting to the men, at the top 
of his voice: ‘‘ Make way, men! Make way, men! 
Father ’s a-coming! Father’s a-coming!” 

Then the artillery breaks forth into a thundering 
salute, that wakes the echoes among the hills and 
sets the air to shivering and quaking about your 
ears, as the cavalcade gallops down the long line, 
and regimental standards droop in greeting, and 
bands and drum corps, one after another, strike 
up ‘‘ Hail to the Chief,” till they are all playing 
at once in a grand chorus, that makes the hills 


’ 


ring as they never rang before. 

But all this is only a flourish by way of prelude. 
The real beauty of the review is yet to come, and 
can be seen only when the cavalcade, having gal- 
loped down the line in front and up again on the 
rear, has taken its stand out yonder immediately 
in front of the middle of the line, and the order is 
‘pass in review.” 
one swift and dexterous 


given to 

Notice now, how, by 
movement, as the officers step out and give the 
command, that long line is broken into platoons 
of exactly equal length; how, straight as an arrow, 
each platoon is dressed; how the feet of the men 
all move together, and their guns, flashing in the 
sun, have the same inclination. Observe particu- 
larly how, when they come to wheel off, there is no 
bend in the line, but they wheel as if the whole 
platoon were a ramrod made to revolve about its 
one end through a quarter-circle; and now that 
they are marching thus down the field and past the 
President, what a grandeur there is in the steady 
step and onward sweep of that column of twenty 
thousand boys in blue! 

But, once we have passed the President and 
gained the other end of the field, it is not nearly 
so nice. For we must needs finish the review in 
a double-quick, just by way of showing, I suppose, 
what we could do if we were wanted in a hurry — 
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as, indeed, we will be, not more than sixty days 
hence! Away we go, then, ona dead run off the 
field, in a cloud of dust and amid a clatter of bay- 
onet-scabbards, till, hid behind the hills,we come to 
a more sober pace, and march into camp just as 
tired as tired can be. 


CHAPTER VY. 


ON PICKET ALONG THE RAPPAHANNOCK. 

** HARRY, would n’t you like to go out on picket 
with us to-morrow? The weather is pleasant, and 
I'd like to have you for company, for time hangs 
rather heavy on a fellow’s hands out there; and, 
besides, I want you to help me with my Latin.” 

Andy was a studious fellow, and carried on his 
studies with greater or less regularity during our 
Of course we had no books, 
Ceesar,” but to make up 


whole time of service. 
except a pocket copy of ** 
for the deficiency, particularly of a grammar, I had 
written out the declensions of the nouns and the 
conjugations of the verbs on odd scraps of paper, 
which Andy had gathered up and carried in a roll 
in his breast-pocket, and many were the lessons we 
had together under the canvas or beneath the sigh- 
ing branches of the pines. 

** Well, old boy, I ’d like to go along first-rate, 
but we must get permission of the adjutant first.” 

Having secured the adjutant’s consent, and pro- 
vided myself with a gun and accouterments, the 
next morning at four o’clock I set out, in company 
with a body of some several hundred men of the 
regiment. We were to be absent from camp for 
two days, at the expiration of which time we were 
to be relieved by the next detail. 

It was pleasant April weather, for the season was 
well advanced. Our route lay straight over the 
hills and through the ravines, for there were no 
roads, fences, nor fields. But few houses were to 
be seen, and from these the inhabitants had, of 
course, long since disappeared. At one of these 
few remaining houses, situated some three hundred 
yards from the river’s edge, our advance picket- 
reserve was established, the captain in command 
making his head-quarters in the once beautiful 
grounds of the mansion, long since left empty and 
The place had 
a very distressing air of neglect. The beautiful 
lawn in front, where merry children had no doubt 


deserted by its former occupants. 


played and romped in years gone by, was over- 
grown The large and commodious 
porch:in front, where in other days the family 
gathered in the evening-time and talked and sang, 
while the river flowed peacefully by, was now 
abandoned to the spiders and their webs. The 
whole house was pitifully forlorn-looking, as if 


with weeds. 
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wondering why the family did not come back to fill 
its spacious halls with life and mirth. Even the 
colored people had left their quarters. There was 
not a soul anywhere about. 

We were not permitted either to enter the house 
or to do any damage to the property. Pitching 
our shelter-tents under the outspreading branches 
of the great elms on the lawn in front of the house, 
and building our fires back of a hill in the rear, to 
cook our breakfast, we awaited our turn to stand 
guard on the picket-line, which ran close along the 
river’s edge. 

It may be interesting to the boys of ST. NICHO- 
LAS to know more particularly how this matter of 
standing picket is arranged and conducted. When 
a body of men numbering, let us say, for the sake 
of example, two hundred in all, go out on picket, 
the detail is usually divided into two equal parts, 
consisting in the supposed case of one hundred 
each. One of these companies of a hundred goes 
into a sort of camp about a half-mile from the 
picket-line,—usually in a woods or near by a spring, 
if one can be found, or in some pleasant ravine 
among the hills,—and the men have nothing to 
do but make themselves comfortable for the first 
twenty-four hours. They may sleep as much as 
they like, or play at such games as they please, 
only they must not go away any considerable dis- 
tance from the post, because they may be very 
suddenly wanted, in case of an attack on the 
advance picket-line. 

The other band of one hundred takes position 
only a short distance to the rear of the line 
where the pickets pace to and fro on their beats, 
and is known as the advance picket-post. It is 
under the charge of a captain or lieutenant, and is 
divided into three parts, each of which is called a 
‘‘relief,” the three being known as the first, the 
second, and the third relief, respectively. Each 
of these is under the charge of a non-commissioned 
officer,—a sergeant or corporal,—and must stand 
guard in succession, two hours on and four 
off, day and night, for the first twenty-four hours, 
at the end of which time the reserve one hundred 
in the rear march up and relieve the whole advance 
picket-post, which then goes to the rear, throws off 
its accouterments, stacks its arms, and sleeps till it 
can sleep no more. I need hardly add that each 
picket is furnished with the countersign, which is 
regularly changed every day. While on the 
advance picket-post no one is permitted to sleep, 
whether on duty on the line or not, and to sleep on 
the picket-line is death! At or near midnight a 
body of officers, known as ‘“‘ The Grand Rounds,” 
goes all along the line examining every picket to 
see that ‘all is well.” 

Andy and I had by request been put together on 
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the second relief, and stood guard from eight to 
ten in the morning, two to four in the afternoon, 
and eight to ten and two to four at night. 

It was growing dark as we sat with our backs 
against the old elms on the lawn, telling stories, 
singing catches of songs, or discussing the proba- 
bilities of the summer campaign, when the call rang 
out: ‘Fall in, second relief!” 

**Come on, Harry—get on your horse-hide and 
shooting-iron. We ’ve got a nice moonlight night 
for it, any way.” 

Our line, as I have said, ran directly along th 
river’s edge, up and down, which Andy and | 
paced on our adjoining beats, each of us having to 
walk about a hundred yards, when we turned and 
walked back, with gun loaded and capped and at a 
right-shoulder-shift. 

The night was beautiful. A full round moon 
shone out from among the fleecy clouds overhead. 
At my feet was the pleasant plashing of the river, 
ever gliding on, with the moonbeams dancing as if 
in sport on its rippling surface, while the opposite 
bank was hid in the deep, solemn shadows made by 
the overhanging trees. Yet the shadows were not 
so deep there but that occasionally I could catch 
glimpses of a picket silently pacing his beat on the 
south side of the river, as I was pacing mine on the 
north, with bayonet flashing in the patches of 
moonlight as he passed up and down. I fell to 
wondering, as I watched him, what sort of man 
he was? Young or old? Had he children at 
home, may be, in the far-off South? Ora father and 
mother? Did he wish this cruel war was over? In 
the next fight may be he ’d be killed! Then I fell 
to wondering who had lived in that house up yon- 
der—what kind of people were they? Were the 
sons in the war, and the daughters, where were 
they ?--and would they ever come back again and 
set up their household gods in the good old place 
once more? My imagination was busy trying to 
picture the scenes that had enlivened the old planta- 
tion, the darkies at work in the fields and the — 

‘* Hello, Yank! We can lick you!” 

‘* Beautiful night, Johnny, is n’t it?” 

‘¢'Y-e-s, lovely !” 

But our orders are to hold as little conversation 
with the pickets on the other side of the river as 
necessary, and so, declining any further civilities, I 
resume my beat. 

‘*Harry, I ’m going to lie down here at the 
upper end of your beat,” says the sergeant who 
has charge of our relief. ‘‘I aint agoing to 
sleep, but I’m tired. Every time you come up to 
this end of your beat speak to me, will you ?—for 
I might? fall asleep.” 

**Certainly, Sergeant.” 

The first time I speak to him, the second, and 
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the third, he answers readily enough, ‘‘ All right, 
Harry,” but at the fourth summons he is sound 
p. Sleep on, Sergeant, sleep on! Your slum- 
bers shall not be broken by me—unless the 
‘Grand Rounds” come along, for whom I must 
keep a sharp lookout, lest they catch you nap- 
ping and give you a pretty court-martial! But 
Rounds shall have a little 


asleep. 


Grand or no, you 


IN 


HIS BEAT. 


A DANGEROUS PART OF 


sleep. One of these days, you, and many more 
of us besides, will sleep the last long sleep that 
knows no waking. But hark!—TI hear the chal- 
lenge up the line! I must rouse you, after all. 

**Sergeant! Sergeant! Get up—Grand Rounds!” 

**Halt! Who goes there?” 

“The Grand Rounds.” 

‘* Advance, officer of the Grand Rounds, and 
give the countersign.” 

An officer steps out from the group that is half 
hidden in the shadow, and whispers in my ear, 
** Lafayette,” 
stealthily passes down the line. 

Relieved at ten o’clock, we go back to our post 
at the house, and find it rather hard work to keep 
our eyes open from ten to two o'clock, but sleep is 
out of the question. At two o’clock in the morn- 


when the whole body silently and 
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ing the second relief out again—down 
through the patch of meadow, wet with the heavy 
It is 


nearly three o’clock, and Andy and | are standing 


goes 
dew, and along down the river to our posts. 


talking in low tones, he at the upper end of his 
beat and I at the lower end of mine, when - 
Bang! And the whistle of a ball is heard over- 
head among the branches. Springing forward at 
once by a common impulse, we get 
behind the shelter of a tree, run out 
our rifles, and make ready to fire. 
You watch up-river, Harry,” whis- 
pers Andy, ‘‘and I ’ll watch down, 


and if you see him trying to handle 
his ramrod, let him have it, and don’t 
miss him.” 

But apparently Johnny is in no hurry 
to load up again, and likes the deep 
shadow of his tree too well to walk his 
beat any more, for we wait impatiently 
for a long while and see nothing of 
him. 
over: ‘‘I say, Yank!” 

** Well, Johnny?’ 

**If you wont shoot, I wont. ” 

‘Rather late the 
make such an offer, is n’t it? 
you shoot, just now ?” 

**You see, my old gun went off by 


By and by we hear him calling 


In morning to 


Did n’t 


accident.” 

** That 
Johnny!” 

** But it ’s an honest fact, any way 

‘* Well, Johnny, next time your gun 
’s going to go off in that uncomfort- 
able way, you will oblige us chaps 
over here holding the muzzle 
down toward Dixie, or somebody ‘ll 
turn up his toes to the daisies before 


’s a likely yarn o’ yours, 


by 


morning yet.” 

‘* All right. Yank,” said Johnny, stepping out 
from behind his tree into the bright moonlight like 
a man, ‘‘ but we can lick you, any way!” 

*€ Andy, do you think that fellow’s gun went off 
by accident, or was the rascal trying to hurt some- 
body?” 

‘*T think he ’s honest in what he says, Harry 
His gun might have gone off by accident. There 
’s no telling, though. He’ll need a little watching, 
[ guess.” 

But Johnny paces his beat harmlessly enough 
for the remainder of the hour, singing catches of 
song, and whistling the airs of Dixie, while we pac« 
ours as leisurely he, but, with a wholesome 
regard for guns that go off so easily of themselves, 
we have a decided preference for the dark shadows, 
and are cautious lest we linger too long on thos¢ 
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parts of our several beats where the bright moon- 
beams lie. 

It must not be supposed that the sentries of the 
two armies were forever picking one another off 
whenever opportunity offered ; for what good did it 
do to murder each other in cold blood? It only 
wasted powder, and did not forward the issue 
of the great conflict at all. Except at times im- 
mediately before or after a battle, or when there 
was some specially exciting reason for mutual 
defiance, the pickets were generally on friendly 
terms, conversed freely about the news of the 
day, exchanged newspapers, coffee, and tobacco, 
swapped knives, and occasionally had a friendly 
game of cards together. Sometimes, however, 
picket duty was but another name for sharp-shoot- 
ing and bushwhacking of the most dangerous and 
deadly sort. 

When we had been relieved, and got back to our 
little bivouac under the elms on the lawn, and sat 
down there to discuss the episode of the night, I 
asked Andy: 

** What was that piece of poetry you read to me 
the other day, about a picket being shot? It was 
something about ‘all quiet along the Potomac to- 
night.’ Do you remember the words well enough 
to repeat it?” 

** Yes, I committed it to memory, Harry, and if 
you wish, I ’ll recite it for your benefit. Well just 
imagine ourselves back in the dear old Academy 
again, and that it is ‘ declamation-day,’ and my 
name is called and I step up and declaim: 


** © ALL QUIET ALONG THE POTOMAC TO-NIGHT. 


*** Att quiet along the Potomac, they say, 

Except, now and then, a stray picket 

Is shot, as he walks on his beat to and fro, 
By a rifleman hid in the thicket. 

’T is nothing —a private or two, now and then, 
Will not count in the news of the battle; 

Not an officer lost—only one of the men, 
Moaning out, all alone, the death-rattle. 


*** All quiet along the Potomac to-night, 
Where the soldiers lie peacefully dreaming ; 
Their tents, in the rays of the clear autumn morn, 
O’er the light of the watch-fires are gleaming. 
A tremulous sigh of the gentle night-wind 
Through the forest-leaves softly is creeping, 
While stars up above, with their glittering eyes, 
Keep guard, for the army is sleeping 


“««There ’s only the sound of the lone sentry’s tread, 

As he tramps from the rock to the fountain, 

And thinks of the two, in the low trundle-bed, 
Far away in the cot on the mountain. 

His musket falls slack —his face, dark and grim, 
Grows gentle with memories tender, 

As he mutters a prayer for the children asleep — 
For their mother —may Heaven defend her! 


“*He passes the fountain, the blasted pine-tree— 
His footstep is lagging and weary; 
Yet onward he goes, through the broad belt of light, 
Toward the shades of the forest so dreary. 
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Hark! was it the night-wind that rustled the leaves ? 
Was it the moonlight so wondrously flashing ? 

It looked like a rifle—‘‘ Ha! Mary, good-bye!” 
And the life-blood is ebbing and plashing! 


*** All quiet along the Potomac to-night— 
No sound save the rush of the river: 
While soft falls the dew on the face of the dead — 
The picket ’s off duty forever!’” 


CHAPTER VI. 


HOW WE GOT A SHELLING. 


**PACK UP!” ‘* Fall in!” All is stir and excite- 
ment in the camp. The bugles are blowing 
‘*boots and saddles” for the cavalry camped above 
us on the hill; we drummer-boys are beating the 
**long roll” and ‘‘ assembly” for the regiment; 
mounted orderlies are galloping along the hill-side 
with great yellow envelopes stuck in their belts; 
and the men fall out of their miserable winter- 
quarters, with shouts and cheers that make the hills 
about Falmouth ring again. For the winter is 
past; the sweet breath of spring comes balmily 
up from the south, and the whole army is on the 
move — whither ? 

** Say, Captain, tell us where are we going?” 
But the captain does n’t know, nor even the colonel 
—nobody knows. We are raw troops yet, and 
have not learned that soldiers never ask questions 
about orders. 

So, fall in there, all together, and forward! 
And we ten little drummer-boys beat gayly enough 
** The Girl I Left Behind Me,” as the line sweeps 
over the hills, through the woods, and on down to 
the river’s edge. 

And soon here we are, on the Rappahannock, 
three miles below Fredericksburg. We can see, as 
we emerge from the woods, away over the river, 
the long line of earth-works thrown up by the 
enemy, and small dark specks moving about along 
the field, in the far, dim distance, which we know 
to be officers, or perhaps cavalry-pickets. We can 
see, too, our own first division laying down the 
pontoon-bridge, on which, according to a rumor 
that is spreading among us, we are to cross the 
river and charge the enemy’s works. 

Here is an old army-letter lying before me, 
written on my drum-head in lead-pencil, in that 
stretch of meadow by the river, where I heard my 
first shell scream and shriek : 

‘* NEAR RAPPAHANNOCK RIVER, Apr. 28th. 

‘*DEAR FATHER: We have moved to the river, 
and are just going into battle. I am well and so 
are the boys.—Your affect. son, HARRY.” 


But we do not go into battle that day, nor next 
day, nor at all at that point; for we are making 
only a “‘ feint,” though we do not know it now, to 
attract the attention of the enemy from the main 
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movement of the army at Chancellorsville, some 
twenty-five or thirty miles farther up the river. 
The men are in good spirits and all ready for the 
fray, but as the day wears on without further devel- 
opments, arms are stacked, and we begin to roam 
about the hills; some are writing letters home, 
some sleeping, some even fishing in a little rivulet 
that runs by us, when toward three o’clock in the 
afternoon, and all of a sudden, the enemy opens 
fire on us with a salute of three shells fired in rapid 
succession, not quite into our ranks, but a little to 
the left of us; and see! over there where the Forty- 
third lies, to our left, come three s¢refchers, and you 
can see deep crimson stains on the canvas as they 
go by us on a lively trot to the rear; for ‘‘ the ball 
is opening, boys,” and we are under fire for the 
first time. 

I wish I could convey to the readers of ST. 
NICHOLAS some faint idea of the noise made by a 
shell as it flies shrieking and screaming through 
the air, and of that peculiar whirring sound made 
by the pieces after the shell has burst overhead or 
by your side. So loud, high-pitched, shrill, and 
terrible is the sound, that one unaccustomed to it 
would think at first that the very heavens were 
being torn down about his ears! 

How often I have laughed and laughed at myself 
when thinking of that first shelling we got there by 
the river! For, up to that time, I had had a very 
poor, old-fashioned idea of what a shell was like, 
having derived it probably from accounts of sieges 
in the Mexican war. 

I had thought a shell was a hollow ball of iron, 
filled with powder and furnished with a fuse, and 
that they threw it over into your ranks, and there 
it lay, hissing and spitting, till the fire reached the 
powder, and the shell burst and killed a dozen men 
or so—that is, if some venturesome fellow did n’t 
run up and stamp the fire off the fuse before the 
miserable thing went off! Of a conical shell, 
shaped like a minie-ball, with ridges on the out- 
side to fit the grooves of a rifled cannon, and ex- 
ploding by a percussion-cap at the pointed end, | 
had no idea in the world. But that was the sort 
of thing they were firing at us now — Hur-r-r— 
bang! Hur-r-r—bang! 

Throwing myself flat on my face while that terri- 
ble shriek is in the air, I cling closer to the ground 
while I hear that low, whirring sound near by, 
which I foolishly imagine to be the sound of a 
burning fuse, but which, on raising my head and 
looking up and around, I find is the sound of 
pieces of exploded shells flying through the air about 
our heads! The enemy has excellent range of us, 
and gives it to us hot and fast, and we fall in line 
and take it as best we may, and without the pleas- 
ure of replying, for the enemy’s batteries are a full 
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mile and a half away, and no Enfield rifle can 
reach half so far. 

**Colonel, move your regiment a little to the 
right, so as to get under cover of yonder bank.” 


It is soon done; and there, seated on a bank about 
twenty feet high, with our backs to the enemy, we 
let them blaze away, for it is not likely they can 
tumble a shell down at an angle of forty-five 
degrees. 

And now, see! 
fore in full view 
our own, coming up into position at full gallop—a 
grand sight indeed! The 
flashing in the evening sunlight, the bugles clang- 
ing out the orders, the carriages unlimbered, and 


Just to the rear of us, and there- 


as we are sitting, is a battery of 


s) 


officers with swords 


the guns run up into position; and now, that ever 
beautiful drill of the artillery in action, steady and 
regular as the stroke of machinery! How swiftly 
the man that handles the swab has prepared his 
piece, while the runners have meanwhile brought 
up the little red bag of powder and the long, 
cal shell from the caisson in the rear! How swiftly 
The lieutenant sights his 


coni- 


they are rammed home! 
piece, the man with the lanyard with a sudden jerk 
fires the cap, the gun leaps five feet to the rear 
with the recoil, and out of the cannon’s throat, ina 
cloud of smoke, rushes the shell, shrieking out its 
message of death into the lines a mile and a half 
away, while our boys rend the air with wild hur- 
rahs, for the enemy’s fire is answered ! 

Now ensues an artillery duel that keeps the air 
all quivering and quaking about our ears for an 
hour and a half, and it is all the more exciting that 
we can see the beautiful drill of the batteries beside 


us, with that steady swabbing and ramming, run- 
ning and sighting and bang! bang! bang! ‘The 


mystery is how in the world they can load and fire 
so fast. 

‘* Boys, what are you trying to do? It is the 
general commanding the division, who reins in his 
horse and asks the question, and he is one of the 
finest artillerists in the service, they say. 

‘Why, General, we are trying to put a shell 
through that stone barn over there; it’s full of 


” 


sharp-shooters.’ 

‘“‘“Hold a moment!”—and the general dis- 
mounts and sights the gun. ‘‘ Try that elevation 
once, Sergeant,” he says ; and the shell goes crash- 
ing through the barn a mile and a half away, and 
sharp-shooters come pouring out of it like bees 
of a hive. ‘‘ Let them have it so, boys.” And 
general has mounted, and rides, laughing, 


the 
out 
the 
away along the line. 

Meanwhile, something is transpiring immediately 
before our eyes that amuses us immensely. Not 


more than twenty yards away from us is another 
high bank, corresponding exactly with the one we 

















are occupying, afd running parallel with it, the 
two hills inclosing a little ravine some twenty or 
thirty yards in width. 

This second high bank,—the nearer one,—you 
must remember, faces the enemy’s fire. The water 
has worn out of the soft sand-rock a sort of cave, 
in which Darky Bill, our company cook, took 
refuge at the crack of the first shell. And there, 
crouching in the narrow recess of the rock, we can 
see him shivering with affright. Every now and 
then, when there is a lull in the firing, he comes to 
the wide-open door of his house, intent upon flight, 
ind, rolling up the great whites of his eyes, is about 
to step out and run, when Hur-r-r—bang— 
crack! goes the shell, and poor scared Darky Bill 
dives into his cave again head-first, like a frog into 
. pond. 

After repeated attempts to run and repeated 
frog-leaps backward, the poor fellow takes heart 
and cuts for the woods, pursued by the laughte 
and shouts of the regiment — for which he cares far 
less, however, than for that terrible shriek in the 


“é 


air, which, he afterward told us, ‘‘ was a-sayin’ all 
de time, ‘Where ’s dat nigger! Where ’s dat nig- 
999 


ger! Where ’s dat nigger 
As night-fall comes on, the firing ceases. Word 
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is passed around that under cover of night we ai 
to cross the pontoons and charge the enemy’s 
works ; but we sleep soundly all night on our arm 
and are awaked only by the first streaks of ligh 
in the morning sky. 

We have orders to move. A staff-officer is deliv- 
ering orders to our colonel, who is surrounded by his 
staff. They press in toward the messenger, standing 
immediately below me as I sit on the bank, when 
the enemy gives us a morning salute, and the shell 


comes ricochetting over the hill and tumbles into a 
mud-puddle about which the group is gathered ; 
the mounted officers crouch in their saddles and 
spur hastily away, the foot officers throw them- 
selves flat on their faces into the mud; the drum- 
mer-boy is bespattered with mud and dirt; but 
fortunately the shell does not explode, or the read- 
ers of ST. NICHOLAS would never have heard how 
we got our first shelling. 

And now, ‘ Fall in, men!” and we are off on a 
double-quick in a cloud of dust, amid the rattle of 
canteens and tin cups, and the regular op, flop of 
cartridge-boxes and _ bayonet-scabbards, pursued 
for two miles by the hot fire of the enemy’s batter- 
ies, for a long, hot, weary day’s march to the 
extreme right of the army at Chancellorsville. 
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“NOT THERE, NOT THERE, 


CHAPTER I. 


THE NEW SCHOLAR. 

WHILE the larger 
Greenbank were having 
cat” before school-time, 
playground a strange 
slate, and an atlas under his arm. 

He was evidently from the for he 
a suit of brown jeans, or woolen homespun, 
natural color of the ‘‘ black” 
He shyly sidled up to the school-house 
door, and looked doubtfully at the 
the familiar game 
had never seen it before. 


boys in the village school of 
of old 
there appeared on_ the 


a game ‘three 


boy, carrying two books, a 


country, wort 
madc 
up in the sheep, as 
we Call it. 
boys who wer 
playing 


; watching as though he 


The boys who had the ‘ paddles” were stand 
three 
the 


- base 


others stood each 
ball the 
to another. The 
perceived that, 


on three bases, while 


‘5 


behind a base and _ tossed round 


from one hole o1 


new-comer 


triangle 


soon if one with a 
struck at the ball and missed 


‘*at the first 


paddle, or bat, 
ball was caught directly, 


id the 


or 
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[set 


bounce,” he gave up his bat to the one who had 


‘caught him out.” When the ball was struck, 
it was called a ‘‘ tick,” and when there was a tick, 
all the batters were obliged to run one base to the 
left, and then the ball thrown between a batter 
and the base to which he was running ‘‘ crossed 
him out,” and obliged him to give up his ‘* pad- 
dle” to the one who threw the ball. 

‘Four old cat,” ‘*two old cat,” and * five old 


” are, as everybody knows, played 
the of 
with the addition of each pair of players. 


It is probable that the 


in the sam« 


cat 


way, number bases or holes increasing 


was 


called 


game Once some 


hundreds of years ago, may be * three 


hole catch,” and that the name was gradually cor- 
rupted into ‘‘ three hole cat,” as it is still called in 


and then became 
It 


the interior States, 
to * 
early form of our present game of base-ball. 
the 


changed by 


mistake three old cat.” is, no doubt, an 


It was this game which new boy watched, 


trying to get an inkling of how it was played. He 
stood by the school-house door, and the girls who 
came in were obliged to pass near him. Each 
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of them stopped to scrape her shoes, or rather the 
girls remembered the foot-scraper because they 
were curious to see the new-comer. They cast 
furtive glances at him, noting his new suit of 
brown clothes, his geography and atlas, his arith- 
metic, and last of all, his face. 

‘“There ’s a new scholar,” said Peter Rose, or, 
as he was always called, ‘‘ Pewee” Rose, a stout 
and stocky boy of fourteen, who had just been 
caught out by another. 

‘*T say, Greeny, how did you get so brown?” 
called out Will Riley, a rather large, loose-jointed 
fellow. 

Of course, all the boys laughed at this. 
will sometimes laugh at any one suffering torture, 
whether the victim be a persecuted cat or a per- 
secuted boy. The new boy made no answer, but 
Joanna Merwin, who, just at that moment, hap- 
pened to be scraping her shoes, saw that he grew 
red in the face with a quick flush of anger. 

‘Don’t stand there, Greeny, or the cows ’Il eat 
you up!” called Riley, as he came around again 
to the base nearest to the school-house. 

Why the boys should have been amused at this 
speech, the new scholar could not tell—the joke 
was neither new nor witty—only impudent and 
coarse. But the little boys about the door giggled. 

“It’s a pity something would n’t eat you, Will 
Riley — you are good for nothing but to be mean.” 
This sharp speech came from a rather tall and 
graceful girl of sixteen, who came up at the time, 
and who saw the annoyance of the new boy at 
Riley’s insulting words. Ofcourse the boys laughed 
again. It was rare sport to hear pretty Susan Lan- 
ham ‘‘take down” the impudent Riley. 

‘* The bees will never eat you for honey, Susan,” 
said Will. 

Susan met the titter of the playground with a 
quick flush of temper and a fine look of scorn. 

‘* Nothing would eat you, Will, unless, may be, 
a turkey buzzard, and a very hungry one at that.” 

This sharp retort was uttered with a merry laugh 
of ridicule, and a graceful toss of the head, as the 
mischievous girl passed into the school-house. 

‘* That settles you, Will,” said Pewee Rose. And 
Bob Holliday began singing, to a doleful tune : 


Boys 


** Poor old Pidy, 
She died last Friday.” 


Just then, the stern face of Mr. Ball, the master, 
appeared at the door; he rapped sharply with his 
ferule, and called: ‘‘ Books, books, books!” The 
bats were dropped, and the boys and girls began 
streaming into the school, but some of the boys man- 
aged to nudge Riley, saying: ‘‘ You’d better hold 
your tongue when Susan’s around,” and such like 
soft and sweet speeches. Riley was vexed and 
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angry, but nobody was afraid of him, for a boy 
may be both big and mean and yet lack courage. 

The new boy did not go in at once, but stood 
silently and faced the inquiring looks of the pro- 
cession of boys as they filed into the school-room 
with their faces flushed from the exercise and 
excitement of the games. 

‘**T can thrash him easy,” thought Pewee Rose. 

**He is n’t a fellow to back down easily,” said 
Harvey Collins to his next neighbor. 

Only good-natured, rough Bob Holliday stopped 
and spoke to the new-comer a friendly word. All 
that he said was ‘‘ Hello!” But how much a boy 
can put into that word ‘‘ Hello!” Bob put his 
whole heart into it, and there was no boy in the 
school that had a bigger heart, a bigger hand, or 
nearly so big a foot as Bob Holliday. 

The village school-house was a long one built of 
red brick. It had taken the place of the old log 
institution in which one generation of Greenbank 
children had learned reading, writing, and Web- 
ster’s spelling-book. There were long, continuous 
writing-tables down the sides of the room, with 
backless benches, so arranged that when the pupil 
was writing his face was turned toward the wall — 
there was a door at each end, and a box stove 
stood in the middle of the room, surrounded by a 
rectangle of four backless benches. These benches 
were for the little fellows who did not write, and for 
others when the cold should drive them nearer the 
stove. 

The very worshipful master sat at the east end 
of the room, at one side of the door; there was a 
blackboard—a ‘‘ new-fangled notion” in 1850— 
at the other side of the door. Some of the older 
scholars, who could afford private desks with lids to 
them, suitable for concealing smuggled apples and 
maple-sugar, had places at the other end of the 
room from the master. This arrangement was con- 
venient for quiet study, for talking on the fingers 
by signs, for munching apples or gingerbread, and 
for passing little notes between the boys and girls. 

When the school had settled a little, the master 
struck a sharp blow on his desk for silence, and 
looked fiercely around the room, eager to find a 
culprit on whom to wreak his ill-humor. Mr. Ball 
was one of those old-fashioned teachers who gave 
the impression that he would rather beat a boy 
than not, and would even like to eat one, if he could 
find a good excuse. Hiseye lit upon the newscholar. 

“Come here,” he said, severely, and then he 
took his seat. 

The new boy walked timidly up to a place in 
front of the master’s desk. He was not handsome, 
his face was thin, his eyebrows were, prominent, 
his mouth was rather large and good-humored, and 
there was that shy twinkle about the corners of his 
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eyes which always marks a fun-loving spirit. But 
his was a serious, fine-grained face, with marks of 
suffering in it, and he had the air of having been 
once a strong fellow; of late, evidently, shaken to 
pieces by the ague. 

‘‘ Where do you live ?” demanded Mr. Ball. 

‘*On Ferry street.” 

‘What do they call you?” 
a contemptuous, rasping inflection that irritated 
the new scholar. His eyes twinkled, partly with 
annoyance and partly with mischief. 

‘* They call me Jack, for the most part,”—then 
catching the titter that came from the girls’ side 
of the room, and frightened by the rising hurri- 
cane on the master’s face, he added quickly: 
**My name is John Dudley, sir.” 

‘*Don’t you try to show your smartness on me, 
You are a new-comer, and I let you 
off this time. Answer me that way again, and you 
will remember it as long as you live.” And the 
master glared at him like a savage bull about to 
toss somebody over a fence. 

The new boy turned pale, and dropped his head. 

** How old are you?” ‘*‘ Thirteen.” 

‘“‘Have you ever been to school?” ‘‘ Three 
months.” 

‘*Three months. Do you know how to read?” 

** Yes, sir,” with a smile. 

*“*Can you cipher?” ‘Yes, sir.” 

‘*In multiplication?” ‘‘ Yes, sir.” 

‘Long division ?” 

** Yes, sir; I ’ve been half through fractions.’ 

‘*You said you’d been to school but three 
months!” ‘‘ My father taught me.” 

There was just a touch of pride in his voice as 
he said this—a sense of something superior about 
his father. This bit of pride angered the master, 
who liked to be thought to have a monopoly of all 
the knowledge in the town. 

‘Where have you been living ? ” 

**In the Indian Reserve, of late; I was born in 
Cincinnati.” 

**T did n’t ask you where you were born. When 
I ask you a question, answer that and no more.” 

“*Yes, sir.” There was a touch of something 
in the tone of this reply that amused the school, 
and that made the master look up quickly and 
suspiciously at Jack Dudley, but the expression on 
Jack’s face was as innocent as that of a cat who 
has just lapped the cream off the milk. 


This was said with 


young man. 
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CHAPTER II. 
KING MILKMAID. 


PEWEE ROSE, whose proper name was Peter 
Rose, had also the nickname of King Pewee. He 
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was about fourteen years old, square built and 
active, of great strength for his size, and very 
proud of the fact that no boy in town cared to 
attack him. He was not bad-tempered, but he 
loved to be master, and there were a set of flatter- 
ers who followed him, like jackals about a lion. 

As often happens, Nature had built for King 
Pewee a very fine body, but had forgotten to give 
him any mind to speak of. In any kind of chaff 
or banter, at any sort of talk or play where a good 
head was worth more than a strong arm and a 
broad back, King Pewee was sure to have the 
worst of it. A very convenient partnership had 
therefore grown up between him and Will Riley. 
Riley had muscle enough, but Nature had made 
him mean-spirited. He had—not exactly wit— 
but a facility for using his tongue, which he found 
some difficulty in displaying, through fear of other 
boys’ fists. By forming a friendship with Pewee 
Rose, the two managed to keep in fear the greater 
part of the school. Will’s rough tongue, together 
with Pewee’s rude fists, were enough to bully almost 
any boy. They let Harvey Collins alone, because 
he was older, and, keeping to himself, awed them 
by his dignity ; good-natured Bob Holliday also, 
was big enough to take care of himself. But the 
rest were all as much afraid of Pewee as they were 
of the master, and as Riley managed Pewee, it 
behooved them to be afraid of the prime minister, 
Riley, as well as of King Pewee. 

From the first day that Jack Dudley entered the 
school, dressed in brown jeans, Will Riley marked 
him for a victim. The air of refinement about his 
face showed him to be a suitable person for teasing. 

Riley called him ‘‘ milksop,” and ‘‘ sap-head”’; 
words which seemed to the dull intellect of King 
Pewee exceedingly witty. And as Pewee was 
Riley’s defender, he felt as proud of these rude 
nicknames as he would had he invented them 
and taken out a patent. 

But Riley’s greatest stroke of wit came one 
morning when he caught Jack Dudley milking the 
cow. Inthe village of Greenbank, milking a cow 
was regarded as a woman’s work; and foolish 


men and boys are like savages,—very much 
ashamed to be found doing a woman’s work. Fools 


always think something else more disgraceful than 
idleness. So, having seen Jack milking, Riley 
came to school happy. He had an arrow to shoot 
that would give great delight to the small boys. 
‘*Good-morning, milkmaid!” he said to Jack 
Dudley, as he entered the school-house before 


school. ‘‘ You milk the cow at your house, do 
you? Where ’s your apron?” 
*“*Oh-h! Milkmaid! milkmaid! That ’s a 


good one,” chimed in Pewee Rose and all his set. 
Jack changed color. 
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** Well, what if I do milk my mother’s cow? 
I don’t milk anybody’s cow but ours, do I? 
Do you think I ’m ashamed of it? I ’d be 
ashamed not to. I can”—but he stopped a min- 
ute and blushed — ‘‘I can wash dishes, and make 
good pancakes, too. Now if you want to make 
fun, why, make fun. I don’t care.” But he did 
care, else why should his voice choke in that way? 

**Oh, girl-boy; a pretty girl-boy you are-——” 
but here Will Riley stopped and stammered. 
There right in front of him was the smiling face of 
Susan Lanham, with a look in it which made him 
suddenly remember something. Susan had heard 
all the conversation, and now she around 
in front of Will, while all the other girls clustered 
about her from a vague expectation of sport. 

‘Come, Pewee, let ’s play ball,” said Will. 

** Ah, you ’re running away, now; you ’re afraid 
of a girl,” said Susan, with a cutting little laugh, 
and a toss of her black curls over her shoulder. 

Will had already started for the ball-ground, 
but at this taunt he turned back, thrust his hands 
into his pockets, put on a swagger, and stam- 
mered: ‘‘ No, I’m not afraid of a girl, either.’ 

‘‘ That ’s about all that he is n’t afraid of,” said 
Bob Holliday. 

‘*Oh! you ’re not afraid of a girl?” said Susan. 
‘What did you run away for, when you saw me? 
You know that Pewee wont fight a girl. You ’re 
afraid of anybody that Pewee can’t whip.” 

**You’ve an awful tongue, Susan. We ’llcall you 
Sassy Susan,” said Will, laughing at his own joke. 

‘¢Oh, it is n’t my tongue you ’re afraid of now. 
You know I can tell on you. I saw you drive your 
cow into the stable last week. You were ashamed 
to milk outside, but you looked all around ——” 

‘*T did n’t do it. How could you see? It was 
dark,” and Will giggled foolishly, seeing all at 
once that he had betrayed himself. 

‘*It was nearly dark, but I happened to be 
where I could see. And as I was coming back, a 
féw minutes after, I saw you come out with a pail 
of milk, and looking around you like a sneak-thief. 
You saw me and hurried away. You are such a 
coward that you are ashamed to do a little honest 
work. Milkmaid! Girl-boy! Coward! And Pe- 
wee Rose lets you lead him around by the nose!” 

** You ’d better be careful what you say, Susan,” 
said Pewee, threateningly. 

“You wont touch me. You go about bullying 
little boys, and calling yourself King Pewee, but 
you can’t do a sum in long division, nor in short 
subtraction, for that matter, and you let fellows 
like Riley make a fool of you. Your father’s poor, 


came 


’ 


and your mother can’t keep a girl, and you ought 
to be ashamed to let her milk the cow. 
milked your cow this morning, Pewee ?” 


Who 
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**T don’t know,” said the king, looking like the 
king’s fool. 

** You did it,” said Susan. ‘‘Don’tdeny it. Then 
you come here and call a strange boy a milkmaid!” 

** Well, I did n’t milk in the street, anyway, and 
he did.” At this, all laughed aloud, and Susan’s vic- 
tory was complete. She only said, with a pretty toss 
of her head, as she turned away : ‘* King Milkmaid!” 

Pewee found the nickname likely to stick. He 
was obliged to declare on the playground the next 
day, that he would ‘‘ thrash” any boy that said 
anything about milkmaids. After that, he heard 
no more of it. But one morning he found “ King 
Milkmaid ” written on the door of his father’s cow 
stable. Some boy who dared not attack Pewee, 
had vented his irritation by writing the hateful 
words on the stable, and on the fence-corners near 
the school-house, and even on the blackboard. 

Pewee could not fight with Susan Lanham, but 
he made up his mind to punish the new scholar 
when he should have a chance. He must give some 
body a beating. 


CHAPTER III. 


ANSWERING BACK. 

IT is hard for one boy to make a fight. Even 
your bully does not like to “‘ pitch on” an inoffen- 
sive school-mate. You remember A<sop’s fable of 
the wolf and the lamb, and what pains the wolf 
took to pick a quarrel with the lamb. It was a lit- 
tle hard for Pewee to fight with a boy who walked 
quietly to and from the school, without giving any- 
body cause for offense. 

But the chief reason why Pewee did not attack 
him with his fists was that both he and Riley had 
found out that Jack Dudley could help them overa 
hard place in their lessons better than anybody else. 
And notwithstanding their continual persecution 
of Jack, they were mean enough to ask his assist- 
ance, and he, hoping to bring about peace by 
good-nature, helped them to get out their geogra- 
phy and arithmetic almost every day. Unable to 
appreciate this, they were both convinced that 
Jack only did it because he was afraid of them, 
and as they found it rare sport to abuse him, they 
kept it up. By their influence, Jack was shut out 
of the plays. A greenhorn would spoil the game, 
they said. What did a boy that had lived on 
Wildcat Creek, in the Indian Reserve, know about 
playing buffalo, or prisoner’s base, or shinny? If 
he was brought in, they would go out. 

But the girls, and the small boys, and good- 
hearted Bob Holliday liked Jack’s company very 
much. Yet, Jack wasa boy, and he often longed 
to play games with the others. He felt very sure 
that he could dodge and run in “‘ buffalo” as well as 
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any of them. He was very tired of Riley’s contin- 
ual ridicule, which grew worse as Riley saw in him 
a rival in influence with the smaller boys. 

‘Catch Will alone sometime,” said Bob Hol- 
liday, ‘‘ when Pewee is n’t with him, and then thrash 
him. He ’ll back right down if you bristle up to 


I'll look 


I ’m bigger than he is, and he wont 


him. If Pewee makes a fuss about it, 
after Pewee. 
fight with me. 
‘7 sha’ n’t fight unless I have to.” 
** Afraid ? 
‘*It is n’t that. I don’t think I’m much afraid, al 
though | don’t like to be pounded or to pound any- 
{ think I ’d rather be whipped than to be 


What do you say?’ 


” asked Bob, laughing. 


body. 
made fun of, though. But my father used to say 
that people who fight generally do so because they 
ure afraid of somebody else, more than they are of 
the one they fight with.” 

**T believe that’s a fact,” said Bob. ‘* But 
Riley aches for a good thrashing.” 

‘*T know that, and | feel like giving him one, 
or taking one myself, and | think I shall fight him 
before I’ve done. But Father used to say that 
fists could never settle between right and wrong. 
They only show which is the stronger, and it is 
generally the mean one that gets the best of it.” 

‘* That ’s as sure asshootin’,” said Bob. ‘‘ Pewee 

Pewee thinks he’s the king, 
but laws! Riley’s bull-dog. 
afraid of him, but he manages to keep the dog on 
his side all the time.” 

‘“My father used to say,” said Jack, ‘that 
brutes could fight with force, but men ought to 


could use you up. 


he ’s only Riley is 


use their wits.” 

‘You seem to think a good deal of what your 
father says,—like it was your Bible, you know.” 

‘* My father ’s dead,” replied Jack. 

** Oh, that’s why. Boys don’t always pay atten- 
tion to what their father says when he’s alive.” 

“Oh, but then my father was——” Here 
Jack checked himself, for fear of seeming to boast. 
** You see,” he went on, ‘‘ my father knew a great 
deal. He was so busy with his books that he lost 
’most all his money, and then we moved to the 
Indian Reserve, and there he took the fever and 
died; and then we came down here, where we 
owned a house, so that I could go to school.” 

‘Why don’t you give Will Riley as good as he 
sends?’ 
melancholy subjects. 
as his.” 

‘*T have n’t his stock of bad words, though.” 

‘You ’ve got a power of fun in you, though, 
—you keep everybody laughing when you want to, 
and if you ’d only turn the pumps on him once, 
he ’d howl like a yellow dog that ’s had a quart o’ 
hot suds poured over him out of a neighbor’s win- 


said Bob, wishing to get away from 


‘* You have as good a tongue 
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dow. Use your wits, like your father said. You 
’ve lived in the woods till you ’re as shy as a flying 
squirrel. All you ‘ve got to do is to talk up and 
take it rough and tumble, like the rest of the 
world. Riley can’t bear to be laughed at, and you 
can make him ridiculous as easy as not.” 

The next day, at the noon recess, about the time 
that Jack had finished helping Bob Holliday to 
find some places on the map, there came up a little 
shower, and the boys took refuge in the school 
house. They must have some amusement, so 
Riley began his old abuse. 

‘** Well, greenhorn from the Wildcat, where ’s the 
black sheep you stole that suit of clothes from?” 

‘I hear him bleat now,” said Jack, ‘about 
the blackest sheep I have ever seen.”’ 

** You ’ve heard the truth for once, Riley,” said 
Bob Holliday. 

Riley, who was as vain as a peacock, was very 
much mortified by the shout of applause with 
which this little joke of Jack’s was greeted. It was 
not a case in which he could call in King Pewee. 
The king, for his part, shut up his fists and looked 
silly, while faint-hearted Jack took courage to keep 
up the battle. But Riley tried again. 

**T say, Wildcat, you think you ’re smart, but 
you ’re a double-distilled idiot, and have n’t got 
brains enough to be sensible of your misery.” 

This kind of outburst on Riley’s part always 
brought a laugh from the school. But before the 
laugh had died down, Jack Dudley took the word, 
saying, in a dry and quizzical way : 

**Don’t you try to claim kin with me that way, 
Riley. No use; I wont stand it. I don’t belong to 
your family. I’m neither a fool nor a coward.” 

‘*Hurrah!” shouted Bob Holliday, bringing 
down first one and then the other of his big feet 
on the floor. 4 

‘Don’t be backward in coming forward, Will, 
as the Irish priest said to his people,” came from 
grave Harvey Collins, who here looked up from his 
book, thoroughly enjoying the bully’s discomfiture. 

‘* That ’s awfully good,” said Joanna Merwin, 


‘*It ’s your put-in now, Riley.’ 


clasping her hands and giggling with delight. 

King Pewee doubled up his fists and looked at 
Riley to see if he ought to try his sort of wit on 
Jack. If a frog, being pelted to death by cruel 
boys, should turn and pelt them again, they could 
not be more surprised than were Riley and King 
Pewee at Jack’s repartees. 

‘* You ’d better be careful what you say to Will 
Riley,” said Pewee. ‘‘I stand by him.” 

But Jack’s blood was up now, and he was not 
to be frightened. ‘‘ All the more shame to him,” 
said Jack. ‘‘Look at me, shaken all to pieces with 
the fever and ague on the Wildcat, and look at that 
great big, bony coward of a Riley. I ’ve done 
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him no harm, but he wants to abuse me, and he’s 
afraid of me. He dare n’t touch me. He has to 
coax you to stand by him, to protect him from 
poor little me. He’s a great big ” 

“Calf,” broke in Bob Holliday, with a laugh. 

‘*You’d better be careful,” said Pewee to Jack, 
rising to his feet. ‘‘I stand by Riley.” 

‘Will you defend him if I hit him?” ‘* Yes.” 

‘Well, then, I wont hit him. But you don’t 
mean that he is to abuse me, while I am not allowed 
to answer back a word? ” 

** Well ” said Pewee, hesitatingly. 

** Well,” said Bob Holliday, hotly, ‘‘I say that 
Jack has just as good a right to talk with his 
tongue as Riley. Stand by Riley if he ’s hit, 
Pewee: he needs it. But don’t you try to shut up 
Jack.” And Bob got up and put his broad hand 
on Jack’s shoulder. Nobody had ever seen the 
big fellow angry before, and the excitement was 
very great. The girls clapped their hands. 

**Good for you, Bob, I say,” came from Susan 
Lanham, and poor ungainly Bob blushed to his 
hair to find himself the hero of the girls. 

**T don’t mean to shut up Jack,” said Pewee, 
looking at Bob’s size, ‘‘ but I stand by Riley.” 

** Well, do your standing sitting down, then,” 
**T ll get a milking-stool for you, if 








said Susan. 
that’ll keep you quiet.” 

It was well that the master came in just then, or 
Pewee would have had to fight somebody or burst. 


CHAPTER IV. 


LITTLE CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. 


JACK’s life in school was much more endurable 
now that he had a friend in Bob Holliday. Bob 
had spent his time in hard work and in rough 


surroundings, but he had a gentleman’s soul, 


although his mannersand speech were rude. More 
and more Jack found himself drawn to him. Har- 


vey Collins asked Jack to walk down to the river- 
bank with him at recess. Both Harvey and Bob 
soon liked Jack, who found himself no longer 
lonely. The girls also sought his advice about 
their lessons, and the younger boys were inclined 
to come over to his side. 

As winter came on, country boys, anxious to 
learn something about ‘‘ reading, writing, and ci- 
phering,” came into the school. Each of these 
new-comers had to go through a certain amount 
of teasing from Riley and of bullying from Pewee. 

One frosty morning in December, there ap- 
peared among the new scholars a strange little 
fellow with a large head, long straight hair, an 
emaciated body, and legs that looked like reeds, 
they were so slender. His clothes were worn and 


patched, and he had a look of being frost-bitten. 
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He could not have been more than ten years old, 
to judge by his size, but there was a look of pre- 
mature oldness in his face. 

**Come here!” said the master, when he caught 
sight of him. ‘‘ What is your name?” And 
Mr. Ball took out his book to register the new- 
comer, with much the same relish that the Giant 
Despair in Pilgrim’s Progress showed when he had 
bagged a fresh pilgrim. 

**Columbus_ Risdale.” 
in a shrill, piping voice, as strange as his weird face 
and withered body. 

**Is that your full name?” asked the master. 

‘*No, sir,” piped the strange little creature. 

‘*Give your full name,” said Mr. Ball, sternly. 

‘*My name is Christopher Columbus George 
Washington Marquis de Lafayette Risdale.” The 
poor lad was the victim of that mania which some 
people have for ‘‘naming after” great men. His 
little shrunken body and high, piping voice made 
his name seem so incongruous that all the school 
tittered, and many laughed outright. But the dig- 
nified and eccentric little fellow did not observe it. 

*“*Can you read?” 

‘Yes, sir,” said the lad, more shrilly than ever. 

‘¢Umph,” said the master, with a look of doubt 
on his face. ‘‘In the first reader?” 

“* No, sir; in the fourth reader.” 

Even the master could not conceal his look of 
astonishment at this claim. At that day, the 
fourth-reader class was the highest in the school, 
and contained only the largest scholars. The 
school laughed at the bare notion of little Chris- 
topher Columbus reading in the fourth reader, 
and the little fellow looked around the room, 
puzzled to guess the cause of the merriment. 

‘*We ’ll try you,” said the master, with suspi- 
cion. When the fourth-reader class was called, 
and Harvey Collins and Susan Lanham and some 
others of the nearly grown-up pupils came forward, 
with Jack Dudley as quite the youngest of the 
class, the great-eyed, emaciated little Columbus 
Risdale picked himself up on his pipe-stems and 
took his place at the end of this row. 

It was too funny for anything! 

Will Riley and Pewee and other large scholars, 
who were yet reading in that old McGuffey’s Third 
Reader, which had a solitary picture of Bonaparte 
crossing the Alps, looked with no kindly eyes on 
this preposterous infant in the class ahead of them. 

The piece to be read was the poem of Mrs. He- 
mans’s called ‘‘ The Better Land.” Poems like 
this one are rather out of fashion nowadays, and 
people are inclined to laugh a little at Mrs. He- 
But thirty years ago her religious and 

This 
In that 


The new-comer spoke 


mans. 
sentimental poetry was greatly esteemed. 
one presented no difficulty to the readers. 
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day, little or noattention was paid to inflection — the 

main endeavor being to pronounce the words with- 

out hesitation or slip, and to ‘‘ mind the stops.” 

Each one of the class read a stanza ending with a line: 
“Not there, not there, my child!” 


The poem was exhausted before all had read, so 
that it was necessary to begin over again in order 
to give each one his turn. All waited to hear the 
little Columbus read. When it came his turn, the 
school was as still as death. The master, wishing 
to test him, told him, with something like a sneer. 
that he could read three stanzas, or “ 
Mr. Ball called them. 

The little chap squared his toes, threw his head 
back, and more fluently even than the rest, he read, 
in his shrill,eager voice, the remaining lines, winding 
up each stanza in a condescending tone, as he read: 


verses,” as 


** Not there, not there, my child!” 

The effect of this from the hundred-year-old 
baby was so striking and so ludicrous that every- 
body was amused, while all were surprised at the 
excellence of his reading. The master proceeded, 
however, to whip one or two of the boys for laughing. 

When recess-time arrived, Susan Lanham came 
to Jack with a request. 

‘*] wish you ’d look after littlke Lummy Risdale. 
He ’s a sort of cousin of my mother’s. He is as 
innocent and helpless as the babes in the wood.” 


To be continued. ) 


**T ’ll take care of him,” said Jack. 

So he took the little fellow walking away from the 
school-house ; Will Riley and some of the others 
calling after them: ‘‘ Not there, not there, my 
child !” 

But Columbus did not lay their taunts to heart. 
He was soon busy talking to Jack about things in 
the country, and things in town. On their return, 
Riley, crying out: ‘* Not there, my child!” threw a 
snow-ball from a distance of ten feet and struck the 
poor little Christopher Columbus George Washing- 
ton Lafayette so severe a blow as to throw him off 
his feet. Quick as a flash, Jack charged on Riley, 
and sent a snow-ball into his face. An instant 
later, he tripped him with his foot and rolled the 
big, scared fellow into the snow and washed his 
face well, leaving half a snow-bank down his back. 

**What makes you so savage?” whined Riley. 
**T did n’t snow-ball you.” And Riley looked 
around for Pewee, who was on the other side of the 
school-house, and out of sight of the scuffle. 

‘No, you dare n’t snow-ball me,” said Jack, 
squeezing another ball and throwing it into Riley’s 
shirt-front with a certainty of aim that showed that 
he knew how to play ball. ‘‘ Take that one, too, 
and if you bother Lum Risdale again, | ‘ll make 
you pay for it. Take a boy of your size.” And 
with that he molded yet another ball, but Riley 
retreated to the other side of the school-house. 
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ONE Christ- 
mas day at Grand- 

mamma’s, we all dressed 

up, for fun ; and sat inaline and 
called them in to look when we were 
done. We never laughed a single time, 

but sat in asolemn row. Tommy was Queen Eliza- 
beth, and Jane had an Alsace bow. Freddy was poor me, I really think I came out best of all, 
bound to be a nun (though he did n’t look it, a though I had n’t a thing for dressing up, ’cept 
bit!) and Katy made a Welsh-woman’s hat and Dinah’s bonnet and shawl. Well, Grandma 
sat down under it. Sister was Madame de Main- laughed, and Grandpa laughed, and all admired 
tenon, or some such Frenchy dame ; and Jack had _ the show,—I wish I ’d seen us sitting there, so 
a Roman toga on, and took a classic name. As for solemn, in a row! 































A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 
By W. H. VENABLE. 

THE area of the original thirteen States,a century twelve days, and was not only toilsome, but dan- 
ago, was less than one-eleventh as great as that of gerous, for hostile Indiars lurked in the woods. 
our entire country now, and their population did not Wagons often stuck fast in the mire, or broke 
reach one-fifteenth the number at present within down on ‘‘ corduroy” roads made of logs laid side 


the nation’s borders. New York, Pennsylvania, by side in the mud. The heavy stage-coach of 
Ohio, and Illinois each had as many inhabitants in early times, although it made great show of speed 
1870 as the united colonies had in the year 1770. when dashing through a village, was as long in ‘ 


A hundred years ago, the region west of the lumbering from New York to Boston as a mod- 
Alleghanies was styled The Wilderness, and only a ern express train is in crossing the continent. In 


few bold spirits, like Daniel Boone, had dared to great contrast with the present mode of traveling 
penetrate its solitude. The Rocky, then called was the journey made by Thomas Jefferson, in 
Stony, Mountains were known to exist, but no the year 1775, when he went in a carriage from | 
white man had explored them. Even within this Williamsburg, Virginia, to Philadelphia. He was 


century, the belief was held that the Missouri River ten days on the road, and twice was obliged to 
had some connection with the Pacific Ocean. hire a guide, to show the way to the largest city 
The journey from Baltimore to Pittsburgh took in the country. In 1777, Elkanah Watson rode 
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from Newbern to Wilmington, North Carolina, ‘The life and habits of the common people were 
on horseback, and not only lost his way, but extremely simple. The furniture of an ordinary 
was embarrassed further by meeting a large bear. house, in 1776, was scanty, plain, and cheap. 
gs ] 

} ’ 
. 
| Pas ow ANGST IT. | 
A: TF aneF Eins ae. a ~ 
In many houses, the floor had no carpet, and the 
A person traveling in New England, about a_ walls of that day had no paper nor paint. Neither 
century ago, would have found there a frugal and pumps nor cooking-stoves were in use. The sofa 
industrious people, dwelling generally in or near was a high-backed bench of unpainted wood. The 
villages, and employed mainly in trade and tillage. rude, low bedstead was honored almost always with 

He might have seen, in the older towns, factories a coat of green paint. The sewing-machine was 

j 

a 
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“THE ACT OF OFFERING AND RECEIVING A 


for the making of cloth, hats, shoes, axes, 
5 
paper, and guns; and with a sail-boat he might 


have off the coast. 


ropes, 


visited flourishing fisheries 


VoL. IX.—11. 














PINCH OF SNUFF 


not dreamed of; 
taff, 


and the 








PROFOUND CEREMONY.” 


WAS PERFORMED WITH 


but the spinning-wheel, flax-dis- 
yarn-reel found a place in all houses, 
weaver’s loom could be seen in many. 


and 
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Queen’s-ware, or glazed earthenware, was un- 
known, yet well-to-do families often had sets of 
small china cups and saucers. The rich took pride 
in displaying urns and salvers of pure silver. There 
was no plated ware. The table was set with dishes 
of wood and of pewter. 

Our forefathers depended upon the tallow-candle 
and the lard-oil lamp for artificial light. They 
knew nothing of kerosene, gas, and sulphur 
matches. The embers in the fire-place were sel- 
dom suffered to burn out, but when the last coal 
chanced to expire, the fire was rekindled by strik- 





ing a spark from a flint into a piece of tinder. 
Sometimes a burning brand was borrewed from 
the hearth of a neighbor. 

The dress of the common folk in town and 
country was more for use than beauty. A pair of 
buckskin breeches and a corduroy coat formed the 
essentials of a man’s suit, and they never wore out. 
After the breeches had been rained upon a few 
times they hardened into a garment more durable 
than comfortable. 

The wearing-apparel of fashionable people of 
the city, however, was very gay and picturesque. 
Men wore knee-breeches and hose, broad-skirted 
coats lined with buckram, long waistcoats, some- 
times of gold-cloth, wide cuffs lined with lace, 
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powdered wigs, three-cornered hats, and swords, 
Women’s dresses were made of heavy silks and 
satins, called brocades, on which raised figures of 
leaves and flowers were woven, or worked, in col- 
ored silk or thread of silver and gold. 

Both sexes took pains in dressing the hair. A 
stylish gentleman had his locks curled and frizzed, 
or suspended in a queue, as you have often seen 
in old pictures. A New England belle spent many 
hours in plastering her hair up into a sort of tower, 
decorated with powder and ribbons. 

There were few, if any, millionaires in the early 
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days of the Republic, and the power of money was 
not felt as it is now. However, the aristocracy was 
less approachable by the common people than are 
the higher circles of to-day, or, probably, of the 
future. This was owing to the fact that, at that 
time, American society was mainly copied after the 
English system, in which rank and title play an 
important part; and also to the influence of slavery, 
which existed in all the States. 

Magistrates and clergymen were regarded, in 
New England, with extreme respect and _ rever- 
ence. Had our traveler dropped into a Puritan 
meeting-house, and sat through the service, he 
would have seen the minister and his family walk 
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solemnly down the aisle and through the door-way 
before the congregation presumed to leave the pews. 
The New England country people combined 
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A BELLE OF A AGO. 

amusement with work, at their house-raisings, 
quilting parties, and like gatherings. The poet 
Bryant speaks of the process of cider-making as 
one that ‘‘came in among the more laborious 
rural occupations in a way which diversified them 
pleasantly, and which made it seem a pastime. 
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A hundred barrels to a single farm was no uncom- 
mon proportion.” 

** But,” says Doctor Greene, in his charming 
Short History of Rhode Island, ‘‘the great pas- 
time for young and old, for matron and maid, 
and for youth just blushing into manhood, was the 
autumn husking, where neighbors met at each 
other’s corn-yards to husk each other’s corn— 
sometimes husking a thousand bushels in a single 
Husking had its laws, and never were 
laws better obeyed. For every red ear, the lucky 
swain who had found it could claim a kiss from 
every maid; with every smutted ear he smutched 
the faces of his mates, amid laughter and joyous 
shoutings ; but when the prize fell to a girl, she 
would walk the round demurely, look each eager 
aspirant in the face, and hide or reveal the secret 
of her heart by a kiss. Then came the dance and 
supper, running deep into the night, and often 
encroaching upon the early dawn.’ 

Our traveler would be interested in Salem, next 
to the 
ishing sea-port; and he certainly would have gone 
to Boston, then, as now, a center of education and 
culture. Many of the streets of Boston were nar- 
row and crooked. Shops and inns were distin- 
guished in Boston, as in other cities and towns, by 
pictorial signs for the benefit of those who could 
not read. One did not look for a lettered board, 


meeting. 


’ 


largest town in New England, and a flour- 


nor a number over the street door, but for the sign 
of the ‘‘ Bunch of Feathers,” the ‘‘ Golden Key,’ 
the ‘* Dog and Pot,’ 


’ 


’ 


or the ** Three Doves.” 
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The time that was given to making cider, and the 
number of barrels made and stored in the cellars 
of the farm-houses, would now seem incredible. 
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Had our traveler passed from New England to 
the State of New York, say at Albany, he would 
have had evidence that the frontier was not far off. 
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Goods sent from Albany to supply the Indian trade, 
and the forts and settlements out West, were hauled 
in wagons to Schenectady, then loaded in light 
boats, and poled up the Mohawk to Fort Schuyler, 
then carried across to Wood Creek, and again 
transported in boats down Oneida Lake and Osage 
River to the great lakes. The town of Albany 
was, at that time, a quiet, shady, delightful place, 
with cow-bells tinkling in the streets. Lazy In- 
dians went lounging about the principal thorough- 
fares with bead-work and baskets to sell. 

New York State continued to show evidence of 
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were scared into occasional fits of work by the 
threat that they should be sent to the West Indies, 
and traded off for rum and molasses. 

New York City was an important commercial 
center, larger than Boston, but not so large as 
Philadelphia. It occupied but a small part of the 
southern end of Manhattan Island, the whole of 
which it now covers. Most of its streets were nar- 
row and crooked. Tradition says that the Dutch 
settlers built their houses along the winding courses 
of cow-paths. Broadway, however, was a fine 
street, even in the days of the Revolution, and gave 

promise then of the splendor it 
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“IT MADE GREAT SHOW OF SPEED IN DASHING 


Dutch customs, as could be seen by going down the 
Hudson from Albany to Manhattan Island. The 
trip was taken in regular passenger sloops. The 
scenery along the Hudson was grander than now, 
for the wild forest had not disappeared from the 
hills. The passenger saw no large towns nor vil- 
lages, but farm-houses nestled in the rich hollows, 
and the Dutch ‘‘bouweries” or farms spread to 
view broad acres of corn and tobacco, and thrifty 
orchards of apple and pear trees. Just below Al- 
bany the family mansion and great barns of Gen- 
cral Schuyler used to stand. The good general 
had many negro slaves,—indolent fellows, who 


a 


THROUGH 


afterward attained. New York 
City, in 1776, was lighted dimly 
with oil-lamps. Burning gas 
did not come into use till forty 
years later. Not unusually the 
New York built 
with a flat space on the roof, 
surrounded by a railing, and 
where the people came out on 
the house-tops on summer even- 
ings to enjoy the pleasant breeze 
from the bay. 

Our traveler would have vis- 
ited Philadelphia, the 
city in America, and the capital 
of the Republic. There he 
might have seen many 
dences of wealth and social re- 
finement. There were to be 
found noted public men from 
different parts of the country. 
The wise and benevolent Frank- 
lin lived there. There Congress 
met, and there Washington 
dwelt during the greater part 
of his administrations. 

Philadelphia society claimed 
to lead the fashion in dress and 
amusements, though New York, 
Williamsburg, Charleston, and 
other places disputed this pre- 
Fashionable people frequently gave 
The lady guests, robed in 


houses were 


largest 


evi- 


A VILLAGE.” 


eminence. 
formal dinner-parties. 
their stiff brocades, were handed from their coaches 
and sedans, and daintily stepped to the door of the 
reception-room. A sedan was a covered chair for 
carrying a single person, borne on poles in the hands 
of two men, usually negroes. The dinner consisted 
of four courses, with abundance of wine. The health 
of every guest at table had to be drunk separately, 
at least once during the sitting, as to neglect this 
compliment was considered a breach of politeness. 

After dinner, a game of whist was in order. 
Smoking was not fashionable, but every gentleman 
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carried a snuff-box, and the act of offering and 
receiving a pinch of snuff was performed with 


profound ceremony. 

Dancing was a favor- 
ite amusement in all 
parts of the country. 
General Greene tells 
us that, on a certain 
occasion, George Wash- 
ington danced for three 
hours without once sit- 
ting down. No doubt 
the stately Virginian 
chose to tread the dig- 
nified measure of the 
contra-dance rather 
than to trip through 
the lighter movernents 
of the minuet. The 
quadrilles and round 
dances of our day were 
unknown in 1776. 

The violin was held 
in high esteem, espe- 
cially in the Middle 
and Southern States. 
Thomas Jefferson said 
of Patrick Henry, that 
‘*his passion was for 
fiddling, dancing, and 

? Jefferson was himself fa- 
mous for attending balls. Once, when he 
was away from home, his father’s house 
burned down. A slave was sent to tell this 
bad news to his young master Thomas, 

**Did n’t you save any of my books ?” 
asked the future author of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 

‘‘No, massa,” answered the ebony 
messenger ; ‘* but we saved the fiddle ! ” 

It was customary for young ladies to 
take lessons on the harpsichord or the 
spinet, as they do nowadays on the 


AN OLD-TIME 
DANCE. 


pleasantry.’ 


piano-forte. 

Our traveler, extending his journey 
to the Southern States, would have 
found few towns of considerable size, 
excepting Williamsburg and Richmond, 
in Virginia, and Charleston, South 
Carolina. Wealthy planters of cotton 
and rice owned most of the fertile land. 
The Fairfax estate, on the Potomac, 
had five million acres. It was quite an 
expedition to go from one planter’s 
house to another, for the distance, in 


some cases, was as much as ten or twelve miles, 

























taken, the great family coach, drawn by four or 


six horses, driven by a pompous black coachman, 


conveyed the ladies, while the gentlemen of 
the party went on horseback. Not unfrequently 
ladies rode behind gentlemen, mounted on 
cushions, called pillions; but the more inde- 
pendent of the ‘‘ fair sex” preferred to manage 
their own palfrey, and to grace the saddle 
alone. Colored servants, riding upon mules, 
jogged after their masters and mistresses, to 
carry bandboxes and parcels, and to open gates. 

Southern estates were distinguished by de- 
scriptive names, such as ‘‘ Mount Vernon,” 
“Monticello,” ‘‘ Ingleside,” ‘‘ The Oaks.” 
Particular mansions were known, also, by ro- 
mantic titles,—such as ‘‘ Belvoir,” ‘* Liberty 
Hall,” ‘* Greenway Court,”—reminding us of 
old English manor-houses. Such Southern 
mansions were large and strongly built, and 
some of them were costly and elegant. ‘‘ Dray- 
ton Hall,” on Ashley River, cost ninety thou- 
sand dollars—a vast sum to spend on a house 





“THE LADY GUESTS WERE HANDED FROM THEIR COACHES.” 


at the period of which I write. ‘* Drayton Hall” is 


and the roads were bad. When a visit was under- yet standing, a fair specimen of old-fashioned 
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architecture. The wainscot and mantels are of solid 
mahogany. The walls were once hung with tapestry. 

The planters, like the 
English rural gentry, laid 
off their grounds with ter- 
races, hedges, and ponds; 
and adorned them with 
shrubbery, summer-houses, 
and statuary. Many lived 
at ease in the midst of 
plenty. They had much 
pride, and looked down 
upon the laboring and trad- 
ing classes of the North. 
All their work was done by 
slaves. ‘The planters’ sons 
were sent to the mother 
country to be educated. 
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should consider it inconvenient enough to do with- 
out steam-boat, railroad, telegraph, and daily news- 
paper, not to mention horse- 


cars, express companies, 
letter-carriers, and the tel- 
ephone. 


The farmer of 1776 had 
no grain-drill, harvester, 
or threshing-machine ; and 
even his plow, ax, and 
hay-fork were so rude and 
clumsy that a _ modern 
laborer would laugh at 
them. 

How great, to-day, should 
we regard the general loss, 
were the shipper deprived 
of his grain-elevator ; the 








The daughters were in- 
structed by private tutors. 
Most fine gentlemen were fond of fine horses 
and dogs. There is a flavor of romance in the 
page of history that tells of Washington and his 
friends dashing through the forests of the Old 
Dominion, to the music of hound and horn. 

The times of which this article treats are often 
spoken of as the ‘‘ good old days” of our ances- 
tors; we should be strangely at loss if we had to 
live in the good old ways of the last century. We 
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GOOD-BYE TO THE LADY IN THE SEDAN. 











merchant of his fire-proof 
safe ; the publisher of his 
revolving press ; the surgeon of the use of ether ; 
the physician of vaccination ; the cripple of arti- 
ficial limbs; the writer of envelopes and metallic 
pens; the ladies of pins, and hooks and eyes; 
the soldier of his: breech-loading gun! All the 
articles and arts above enumerated, and many 
more now considered essential to comfort and 
convenience, are of modern invention. <A hundred 
years ago they did not exist. 


WHO COULD N’T 
POETRY. 


THE POET 


WRITE 


By JOEL STACY. 
Mr. Tennyson Tinkleton Tupper von Burns 
Was no poet, as every one knew; 
But the fact that he had his poetical turns 
Was well understood by a few. 


**T long, I aspire, and I suffer and sigh, 
When the fever is on,” he confessed ; 

“Yet never a line have | writ,—and for why? 
My fancies can not be expressed ! 





*“*Ah, what avail language, ink, paper, and quill, 
When the soul of a gifted one yearns ; 
Could I write what I think, all creation would 
thrill,” 
Said Tennyson Tupper von Burns. 
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NORTHERN MYTHS. 


By JAMES BALDWIN. 


THE FORE WorpD. 


WHEN the world was in its childhood, men 
looked upon the works of Nature with a strange 
kind of awe. They fancied that everything upon 
the earth, in the air, or in the water had a life like 
their own, and that every sight which they saw, 
and every sound which they heard, was caused by 
some intelligent being. All men were poets, so far 
as their ideas and their modes of expression were 
concerned, although it is not likely that any of 
them wrote poetry. This was true in regard to 
the Saxon in his chilly northern home, as well as 
to the Greek in the sunny southland. But, while 
the balmy air and clear sky of the south tended to 
refine men’s thoughts and language, the bleak 
storms of the north made them rugged, bold, and 
energetic. 

Thus, in the south, when reference was made to 
winter and to things connected with it, men did 
not take pains to explain the changes of the seasons, 
as our teachers do at school; but they probably 
told how Hermes had stolen Persephone (the sum- 
mer) from her mother Demetre (the earth), and 
had carried her in a chariot, drawn by four coal- 
black steeds, to the gloomy land of Hades; and 
how, in sorrow for her absence, the earth was 
clothed in mourning, and no leaves grew upon the 
trees nor flowers in the garden. And they added 
that, after five or six months, Persephone would 
return for a time to her sorrowing mother, and 
then the flowers would bloom, and the trees would 
bear fruit, and the harvest-fields would be full of 
golden grain. 

In the north, a different story was told, but the 
meaning was the same. They said that Loki (heat) 
had betrayed Balder (the sunlight), and induced 
blind Hoder (the winter months) to slay him; and 
that all things, living and inanimate, wept for the 
bright god until Death allowed him to revisit the 
earth for a time. 

Sometimes men told how Odin (the All-Father) 
had become angry with Brunhild (the maid of 
spring), and had wounded her with the thorn of 
sleep, and how all the world was wrapped in silence 
until Sigurd or Siegfried (the sunbeam) awakened 
her with a kiss. So, also, when the sun arose, and 


scattered the darkness, men spoke of how a noble 
young hero had slain a dreadful dragon, or how 
he had taken possession of the golden treasures 
of Mist Land. 


When threatening clouds darkened 





the sky, and thunder rolled overhead, they said 
that Thor was battling with the storm-giants. 

It was thus that men, in the earlier ages of the 
world, spoke of all the workings of Nature, and in 
this manner many myths, or poetical fables, were 
formed, which embody some of the most beautiful 
ideas ever expressed in any language. By and by, 
the first meaning of the story was forgotten, and 
men began to regard it no longer asa poetical 
fancy, but as a historical fact. Perhaps some real 
hero had performed noble deeds, and had made the 
world around him happier and better. It was easy 
to compare him with Sigurd, or some mythical 
slayer of dragons, and soon the deeds of both were 
ascribed to but one. Thus you see that many 
myth-stories probably contain some historical facts, 
as well as poetical fancies; but it is often impossi- 
ble to distinguish what is history from what is fable. 

All nations have had their myth-stories, but, to 
my mind, the purest and grandest are those which 
we have received from our ancestors who once 
lived in Northern Europe. These stories are ours 
now, because they are our inheritance ; and when 
we are able to make them still more our own, by 
removing the blemishes which rude and barbarous 
ages have added to some of them, we shall doubt- 
less find in them many things that are beautiful 
and true, and well calculated to make us wiser and 
better. 

One of the oldest, as well as one of the finest, of 
these Northern myths, is the story of Sigurd, the 
son of Sigmund. But, while this story contains 
much that is grand and beautiful, it is somewhat 
tarnished with the prevailing coarseness of a rude 
and war-loving people. There are many later ver- 
sions of the same myth, differing from one another, 
according to the time in which they were written, 
and the character of the people among whom they 
were received. One of the most recent of these 
versions is the Nibelungen Lied, a grand old Ger- 
man poem, which may well be compared with the 
Iliad of the Greeks. In it, Sigurd is called Sieg- 
fried ; and, while it retains very much of the origi- 
nal myth-story, it introduces many notions peculiar 
to the Middle Ages, and unknown to our Norse 
ancestors. 

Our purpose here is to tell you a few stories 
founded on some of the earlier portions of this 
poem, and if, now and then, we allow our fancy 
and judgment to color the narrative, it is quite in 
keeping with the way in which writers and story- 
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tellers of various nations and times have dealt with 
these Myths of the Northland. 


STORY THE FIRST. 

IT was in the old Norwegian days, in a strong- 
built castle by the sea, that were told the stories 
which I shall relate. The summer-time and the 
short-lived autumn had passed away. Warm 
breezes had ceased to blow. The Frost-giants, in 
their chill northern home, had rallied all their 
strength, and had forced the Sun ‘to withdraw to- 
ward the south. Then the Winter came and stole 
the flowers, and stripped the trees, and sealed up 
the rivers, and built great ice-mountains, and 
wrapped the world in silence. And the North- 
winds, with flapping wings, swept furiously over 
land and sea, and covered the earth with snow, and 
filled the air with flying frost. 

But within the low-raftered halls of the Norse 
castle, the fire blazed bright and warm, and there 
were comfort and good cheer. Safely housed from 
the storms, the good jarl (or earl) Ronvald and his 
handsome wife Gudrun entertained their guests and 
their fair-haired children with games, and music and 
song, and with wondrous stories of the olden time. 

Well-built and tall was jarl Ronvald; somewhat 
rude in manners, but kind at heart; and his face, 
though roughened by wind and weather, was 
lighted always with a pleasant smile. A _ right 
jovial host was he. And among the chiefs who 
did homage to King Harold Harfager, Ronvald 
was accounted the most noble. The fair Gudrun 
was in every way worthy to be the wife of such a 
man, for she was loving and wise, and lacked no 
grace of mind or body. To her husband, she was 
a true helpmate; to her children, a loving mother, 
and a kind teacher and friend. 

Three sons and a daughter brought sunshine 
and laughter into this household ; Rollo, the eldest, 
tall, slim, and straight as the mountain pine, having 
his mother’s clear gray eyes, and his father’s heavy 
brow; Leif, the second son, of small stature, quict 
and timid as a girl, with high forehead, betokening 
deep thoughts; then Ingeborg, the daughter, fairer 
than dream can paint, with golden locks, and eyes 
bluer than the clearest sky of summer; lastly, 
Harold, a tottering baby-boy, the mother’s darling, 
the father’s pet, with all of life’s promises and 
uncertainties still before him. 

Few guests came that year to jarl Ronvald’s cas- 
tle; only two young men,—kinsmen to dame 
Gudrun, —and a strolling harper, old and gray. 
The winter days passed swiftly away, and brought 
many joys in their train. For, while such good 
cheer was found within the castle walls, no one 
recked that outside the cold winds whistled and 
shrieked, and the half-starved wolves howled and 
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snarled even in sight of the gates, and at the doors 
of the poor. Thus, the season of the Yule-feasts 
came; the great hall was decked with cedar and 
spruce, and sprigs of the mistletoe; and a plen- 
teous feast was served ; and the Yule-log was rolled 
into the wide-mouthed chimney-place, where the 
cheerful fire blazed high, throwing warmth and a 
ruddy glow of light into every nook and corner of 
the room. When the feast was over, and the com- 
pany had tired of the festal games, the jarl and 
his family and guests sat around the hearth, and 
whiled the evening hours away with pleasant talk. 
And each of them sang a song, or told a story, or 
in some way added to the merriment of the hour. 

First, the old harper tuned his harp, and played 
most bewitching music. And as he played, he 
sang. He sang of the Asa-folk, who dwell in 
Gladsheim on the heaven-towering Asgard mount- 
ain; of Odin, the All-Father, and of his ravens, 
Thought and Memory ; of the magic ring, Draup- 
ner, which gives richness to the earth ; and of the 
wondrous horse, the winged Sleipnir, upon whom 
the worthiest thoughts of men are carried heaven- 
ward. Then he sang of Thor, the mighty Asa, 
who rides in the whirlwind and the storm, and 
wages fiercest war with the giants of the mist and 
frost; and of Frey, the gentle peace-maker, who 
scatters smiles and plenty over the land; and of 
the shining Balder, beloved by gods and men; and 
of the listening Heimdall,* who guards the shim- 
mering rainbow-bridge, and waits to herald, with 
his golden horn, the coming of the last twilight. 

When the harper had ended, all sat in silence 
for a time, watching the glowing embers and the 
flames that encircled the half-burnt Yule-log. For 
never had they heard more charming music, or 
listened to words more touching. Then Rollo, the 
ever restless, broke the silence. 

‘‘Father,” said he, ‘‘it is four 
since you came back from Rhineland and the 
south. You have told us about the strange people 
you saw there, and of the sunny skies and the pur- 
ple grapes. But I should like to know more; | 
should never tire of hearing about those lands. 
Tell us, please, some story that you heard while 
there,—some story that the Rhine people love.” 

‘* Yes, Father,” said Ingeborg, laying her slender 
hand in the broad, rough palm of the jarl; “tell 
us a story of those people. Do they think and act 
aswe do? Do they know aught of Odin, and Thor, 
and Balder? And do they love to think and speak 
of noble deeds, and brave men, and fair women?” 

‘* They think and act very much like our Norse 
people,” answered the jarl; ‘‘ for they are kinsfolk 
of ours. Indeed, their forefathers were our fathers 
long ago, in a distant and now forgotten land. | 
will tell you a story which is often sung among 
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SIEGFRIED TEMPERING THE 


them. But it is not all a story of the Rhine people. 
Tales much like it you already know, which were 
told in Norway hundreds of years ago.” 

BALMUNG. 


rHE SWORD 


At Santen, in the Lowlands, there once lived a 


noble young prince named Siegfried. His father, 


SWORD BALMUNG. 
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king of the rich country through 
Rhine winds its way just before 
reaching the great North Sea; and he was known, 
both far and near, for his good deeds and prudent 


Siegmund, was 
which the lazy 


thrift. And Siegfried’s mother, the gentle Sigel- 
ind, was loved by all for her goodness of heart and 
her kindly charity to the poor. Neither king nor 
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queen left aught undone that might make the 
young prince happy or fit him for life’s usefulness. 
Wise men were brought from far-off lands to be 
his teachers, and every day something was added 
to his store of knowledge or his stock of happiness. 
Very skillful did he become in warlike games and 
in manly feats of strength. No other youth could 
throw the spear with so much force, nor shoot the 
arrow with truer aim. No other youth could run 
more swiftly, nor ride with more becoming ease. 
His gentle mother took delight in adding to the 
beauty of his matchless form by clothing him with 
costly garments, decked with the rarest jewels. 
The old, the young, the rich, the poor, the high, 
the low,—all praised the fearless Siegfried, and all 
vied in friendly strife to win his favor. One would 
have thought that the life of the young prince 
could never be aught but a holiday, and that the 
birds would sing, and the flowers would bloom, 
and the sun would shine forever for his sake. 

But the business of man’s life is not mere 
pastime, and none knew this truth better than the 
wise old king, Siegmund. 

“«¢ All work is noble,” said he to Siegfried, ‘‘and 
he who yearns to win fame must not shun toil. 
Even princes should know how to earn an honest 
livelihood by the labor of their hands.” 

And so, when Siegfried had grown to be a tall 
and comely youth, he was apprenticed to a black- 
smith named Mimer, and sent to live at the smithy 
near the borders of the great Rhine forest. For, 
from the earliest times, the work of the blacksmith 
has been looked upon as the most noble of all 
trades—a trade which the gods themselves are 
not ashamed to follow. And this smith, Mimer, 
was the keeper of a wonderful well, or flowing 
spring, the waters of which imparted wisdom and 
far-seeing knowledge to all who drank of them. 
To Mimer’s school, then, where he would be 
taught to work skillfully and to think wisely, 
Siegfried was sent, to be, in all respects, like 
the other pupils there. A coarse blue blouse, 
heavy leggins, and a leathern apron took the 
place of the costly clothing which he had worn in 
his father’s castle. His feet were incased in awk- 
ward wooden shoes, and his head was covered 
with a wolf-skin cap. The dainty bed, with its 
downy pillows, wherein every night his mother had 
been wont, with gentle care, to see him safely 
covered, was given up for a rude heap of straw in 
a corner of the smithy. And the rich food to 
which he had been used gave place to the 
coarsest and humblest fare. But the lad did not 
complain, and for a time he was mirthful and 
happy. The sound of his hammer rang cheer- 
fully, and the sparks from his forge flew briskly, 
from morning till night. 









And a wonderful smith he became. No one 
could do more work than he, and none wrought 
with greater skill. The heaviest chains and the 
strongest bolts, for prison or for treasure-house, 
were but as toys in his stout hands, so easily and 
quickly did he beat them into shape. And he was 
alike skillful in work of the most delicate and brit- 
tle kind. 

One morning, his master, Mimer, came to the 
smithy with a sullen frown and a troubled look. 
It was clear that something had gone amiss, and 
what it was the apprentices soon learned from the 
smith himself. Never, until lately, had any one 
questioned Mimer’s right to be called the foremos 
smith in all the world; but a rival had come for- 
ward. An unknown upstart, one Amilias, in Bur- 
gundy-land, had made a suit of armor which, he 
boasted, no stroke of sword could dint, and no 
blow of spear could scratch; and he had sent a 
challenge to all the other smiths in Rhineland to 
equal that piece of workmanship, or else acknow]- 
edge themselves his underlings and vassals. For 
days had Mimer himself toiled, alone and vainly, 
trying to forge a sword whose edge the boasted 
armor of Amilias would not foil; and now, in de- 
spair, he came to ask the help of his apprentices. 

‘“Who among you will undertake the forging of 
such a sword ?” he asked. 

One after another, the twelve apprentices shook 
their heads. And the foreman, whose name was 
Veliant, said: ‘‘I have heard much about that 
wonderful armor, and I doubt if any skill can make 
a sword with edge that can injure it. The best we 
can do is to make a coat of mail whose temper 
shall match that of Amilias’s armor.” 

Then the lad Siegfried quickly said: ‘I will 
make such a sword as you want,—a blade that no 
coat of mail can foil. Give me but leave to try!” 

The apprentices laughed in scorn, but Mimer 
checked them: ‘* You hear how this stripling can 
talk; let us see what he can do. He is the king’s 
son, and we know that he has uncommon talent. 
He shall make the sword; but if, upon trial, it 
fail, I will make him rue the day.” 

Then Siegfried went to his task. And for seven 
days and seven nights the sparks never stopped fly- 
ing from his flaming forge; and the ringing of his 
anvil, and the hissing of the hot metal, as he tem- 
pered it, were heard continuously. On the eighth 
day the sword was fashioned, and Siegfried brought 
it to Mimer. 

The smith felt the razor edge of the bright 
weapon, and said: ‘‘ This seems, indeed, a fair 
fire-edge. Let us make a trial of its keenness.” 

Then a thread of wool as light as thistle-down 
was thrown upon water, and, as it floated there, 
Mimer struck it with the sword. The glittering 
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blade cleft the slender thread in twain, and the 
pieces floated undisturbed upon the surface. 

“Well done!” cried the delighted smith. 
** Never have | seen a keener edge or truer tem- 
per. With this, methinks, I can well cope with 
Amilias for the championship of the world.” 

But Siegfried was not so easily satisfied, and he 
said to Mimer: ‘‘I pray you give me leave to 
temper the weapon yet a little more.” 

And he took the sword and broke it into many 
pieces ; and then for three days he welded it in a 
red-hot fire, and tempered it with milk and oat- 
meal. Then, in sight of Mimer and the scoffing 
apprentices, he cast a light ball of wool upon the 
water, and, as it floated, he struck it with the 
bright blue blade. And it was parted at a stroke, 
as had been the single thread before, and not the 
smallest fiber was moved out of its place. 

Then back to the smithy Siegfried went again, 
and his forge glowed with a brighter fire, and his 
hammer rang with a cheerier sound. But he 
suffered none to come near, and no one ever knew 
what witchery he used. For seven weeks he 
wrought, and then, pale and haggard, he came 
and put the sword into Mimer’s hands. “It is 
finished,” he said. ‘‘The sword Balmung is 
yours. Try its edge and prove its temper in any 
way you list.” 

Forthwith, a great pack of wool, the fleeces of 
ten sheep, was brought and laid upon the water. 
And the sword Balmung divided it as smoothly 
and as easily as it had cleft the woolen ball or the 
slender woolen thread. 

‘*Now, indeed,’ cried the delighted Mimer, 
“T no longer fear to make -trial with that upstart 
Amilias. If his coat of mail shall withstand the 
stroke of such a sword as Balmung, then will I 
cheerfully be his underling. But, if this good 
blade deceive me not, it will serve me well, and I, 
Mimer, shall still be called the wisest and greatest 
of all the smiths in the world.” 

And he at once sent a challenge to Amilias in 
Burgundy; and a time and place were set for the 
two mighty smiths to meet and settle, by trial, the 
question of the championship. 

When the time which had been appointed drew 
near, Mimer, with the sword Balmung by his side, 
and followed by all his apprentices, set out on his 
way to the place of meeting. Through the forest 
they went, by the nearest road, to the sluggish 
Rhine, and then they followed the river’s winding 
course for many a league, until they came to the 
height of land which marked the boundary be- 
tween Burgundy and the Lowlands. It was here, 
midway between the shops of the rival smiths, that 
the trial was to be made. And here were already 
gathered great numbers of people from the Low- 
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lands and from Burgundy, anxiously waiting tor 
the coming of their champions. On the one side 
were the wise Siegmund and his gentle queen, and 
their train of attendant knights and courtiers and 
fair ladies. On the other side were the three Bur- 
gundian kings, Gunther, Gernot, and the child 
Giselher, and a mighty retinue of warriors led by 
grim old Hagen, the uncle of the kings, and the 
wariest chief in all Rhineland. 

When everything was in readiness for the con- 
test, Amilias, clad in his boasted armor, went up 
to the top of the hill, and sat upon a great rock, 
and waited for the appearance of Mimer. As he 
sat there, he looked, to the people below, like 
some great castle-tower; for he was a giant of 
huge dimensions, and his glittering coat of mail 
was not only skillfully wrought, but so great in size 
that fifty men of common mold might find shelter 
or be hidden within it. As the smith Mimer, 
himself a man of no mean stature, toiled up the 
steep hill-side, a grim and ghastly smile overspread 
the giant’s face; for he felt no fear of the slender, 
glittering blade which was to try the metal of his 
armor. And, already, a shout of triumph was 
sent up by the Burgundian hosts, so sure were 
they of their champion’s success. 

But Mimer’s friends waited in breathless silence. 
Only King Siegmund whispered to his queen, and 
said: ‘‘ Knowledge is stronger than brute force. 
The smallest dwarf who has drunk from Mimer’s 
well, and carries the sword of the knowing one, 
may safely engage in contest with the stoutest giant.” 

When Mimer reached the top of the hill, 
Amilias folded his huge arms and smiled again — 
this time in scorn. But the smith knew no fear. 

‘* Are you ready?” asked the smith. 

‘* Ready!” answered the giant. “Strike!” 

Mimer drew back the glittering sword, and the 
muscles on his brawny arms stood out like great 
ropes. Then Balmung, swift as lightning, cleft 
the air from right to left. The waiting lookers-on, 
in the valley below, thought to hear the noise of 
clashing steel; but they listened in vain, for no 
sound came to their ears, save a sharp hiss, like 
that which red-hot iron gives when plunged into a 
tank of cold water. The giant sat, unmoved, with 
his arms still folded upon his breast; but the smile 
had vanished from his face. 

‘*How do you feel now?” asked Mimer, in a 
half-mocking tone. 

‘*Rather strangely, as if cold iron had touched 
me,” faintly answered the giant. 

‘* Shake thyself!” cried Mimer. 

The giant did so, and lo! he fell in two halves, 
for the sword had cleft sheer through the vaunted 
coat of mail, and cut in twain the huge body in- 
cased within. Down tumbled the giant’s head 
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and shoulders, and his still folded arms; and they 
rolled with thundering noise to the foot of the hill, 
and fell with a fearful splash into the deep Rhine 
waters. And there, fathoms down, they may now 
be seen, when the water is clear, lying like great 
gray rocks at the bottom of the river. The rest of 
the huge body, with its incasing armor, still sat 
upright in its place. And to this day, travelers 
sailing down the Rhine are shown, on moonlight 
evenings, the giant’s armor on the high hill-top. 
In the dim, uncertain light, one easily fancies it to 
be the ivy-covered ruins of some old castle of 
former times. 

The smith Mimer sheathed his sword, and 
walked slowly down the hill-side to the plain, 
where his friends welcomed him with glad cheers 
and shouts of joy. But the Burgundians, baffled 
and feeling vexed, turned silently homeward, nor 
cast a look back to the scene of their disappoint- 
ment and their ill-fated champion’s defeat. 

And Siegfried returned, with Mimer and his 
fellows, to the smoky smithy, to his roaring bel- 
lows and ringing anvil, and to his coarse fare and 
rude, hard bed, and to a life of labor. And while 
all the world praised Mimer and his skill, and the 
fiery edge of the sunbeam blade, none knew that 
it was the boy Siegfried who had wrought the 
wonderful piece of workmanship. 

But, after a while, it was whispered around that 
not Mimer, but one of his apprentices, had forged 
the sword. And when the smith was asked what 
truth there was in this story, he shook his head 
and made no answer. The apprentices, too, were 
silent, save Veliant, the foreman, who said: ‘It 
was I who forged the fire-edge of the blade Bal- 
mung; but to my master, Mimer, belongs all the 
praise, for my work was done in accordance with 
his orders.” And none denied the truth of what 
he said; even Siegfried himself was speechless. 
Hence it is that, in songs and stories, it is said by 
some that Mimer, and by others that Veliant, 
made the doughty sword Balmung. 

But blind hate and jealousy were uppermost in 
the coarse and selfish mind of the foreman, and 
he sought how he might injure the prince, and, 
mayhap, drive him away from the smithy in 
disgrace. ‘‘ This boy has done what none of us 
could do,” said he. ‘‘He may yet do greater 
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deeds, and set himself up as the champion smith 
of the world. In that case, we shall all have to 
humble ourselves before him.” 

And he nursed this thought, and brooded over 
the hatred which he felt toward the blameless 
prince. Yet he did not dare to harm him, for fear 
of their master, Mimer. And, although Siegfried 
suffered much from the cruel taunts ot the foreman 
and the unkind words of his fellow apprentices, yet 
the sparks flew from his forge as merrily and as 
bright as ever, and his busy bellows roared from 
early morning until late at night. And Mimer’s 
heart grew warm toward the prince, and he 
praised his diligence and skill, and by pleasant 
talk urged him to greater efforts. 

‘Hold on in your course, my brave lad,” said 
he, ‘‘and your workmanship will, one day, rival 
the handicraft of the dwarfs themselves.” 


Here the jarl paused, and all his hearers waited 
silently for several minutes, expecting him to go 
on with his story. But he only smiled, and stroked 
gently the silken tresses of little Ingeborg, and 
gazed thoughtfully into the glowing fire. Then 
Rollo, when he saw that his father had ended, said, 
impatiently: ‘‘ Is that all?” 

‘* That is all of Siegfried’s smithing. For, the 
next day, the envious Veliant sent him on an 
errand into the forest, and he never came back to 
the smithy again.” 

‘‘Why?” asked Ingeborg. ‘‘ Was he lost, or 
did he go back to his parents at Santen?” 

‘** Neither,” answered the jarl. ‘* The world lay 
before him, and much noble work was waiting 
to be done. With brave heart and willing hands, 
he went out to help the innocent and weak, and 
to punish wrong-doers wherever he might find 
them.” 

‘* What did he do?” asked Rollo. 

‘¢ About the first thing that he did was to slay 
the dragon of the Glittering Heath.” 

‘*Tell us about it!” cried all the young people 
in a breath. 

‘* Not now,” said the jarl, smiling. ‘It is nota 
very pleasant story to tell before the Yule-fire. 
But our good harper will sing for you again; and 
then, mayhap, he will tell you something about 
the dragon that Siegfried slew.” 


(To be continued.) 
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EVERY reading boy or girl knows something about 
the poisonous serpent of India, called the Cobra 
de Capello. This name, which means ‘ hooded 
snake,” was given it on account of its habit of dilat- 
ing or stretching its neck into a sort of hood, partly 
covering the head. The snake is from three to 




















four feet long, of a brownish-yellow color, and its 
poison is exceedingly dangerous, and generally fatal. 

But there is also in India a little animal called 
the mongoose, which is said to fight and overcome 
the cobra, and even to receive its bite without 


injury. The mongoose, which resembles the 
weasel in size and general habits, is covered with 
gray and dark-freckled hairs,—a sharp-nosed, won- 
derfully agile little creature, as you will see from 
the picture. Some naturalists believe that the 
mongoose knows of a plant or root which, when 
eaten, counteracts the snake-poison; but others 
deny this, and maintain that the venom has no 
effect on the animal, which therefore destroys the 
cobra without danger, just as hogs kill rattlesnakes 
in our own country. It is a singular fact that 
poisons do produce different effects upon different 
animals, and the following account seems to show 
that the mongoose is really a natural enemy of the 
cobra, and is thoroughly proof against the serpent- 
poison. The fight described was witnessed by sev- 
eral officers of the British army in India, who signed 
a report of it, which reads, mainly, as follows: 

‘¢ The mongoose approached the cobra with cau- 
tion, but without fear. The cobra, with head erect 











and body vibrating, watched its opponent anxiously, 
knowing well how deadly an enemy he had to 
contend with. The mongoose was soon within 
easy striking distance of the snake, which, sud- 
denly throwing back his head, struck at the mon- 
goose with tremendous force. But the little 
creature, quick as thought, sprung back out of 
reach, uttering savage growls. Again the hooded 
reptile rose, and the mongoose, nothing daunted 
by the distended jaws and glaring eyes of its an- 
tagonist, approached so near to the snake as to 
force it to draw its head back considerably ; this 
lessened its distance from the ground. The mon- 
goose, at once seizing the opportunity, sprung at 
the cobra’s head, and appeared to inflict as well as 
to receive awound. Again the combatants renewed 
the encounter; again the snake struck at its wily 
opponent, and again the latter’s agility saved him. 

‘* The fight went on in this way three-quarters of 
an hour, and both creatures seemed now to nerve 
themselves for the final encounter. The cobra, 
changing its position of defense for that of attack, 
advanced, and seemed determined now ‘to do or die.’ 
The cobra soon approached so close that the mon- 
goose (which, owing to want of space behind, was 
unable to spring out of reach by jumping backward, 
as it had done in the previous encounters) nimbly 
bounded straight up in the air. The cobra missed 
its object, and struck the ground under him. Im- 
mediately on the mongoose alighting, the cobra 
struck again, and, to all appearance, fixed its fangs 
in the head of the mongoose. The mongoose, as the 
cobra was withdrawing its head after it had inflicted 
the bite, instantly retaliated by fixing its teeth in the 
head of the snake, which quickly unfolded its coils 
and ignominiously slunk away. Instantly the mon- 
goose was on its retreating foe, and burying its 
teeth in the cobra’s head, at once ended the contest. 

‘*The mongoose now set to work to devour its 
victim, and in a few minutes had eaten the head 
and two or three inches of the body, including the 
venom so dreaded by all. We should have men- 
tioned before that, previous to this encounter, the 
cobra had struck a fowl, which died within half an 
hour after receiving the bite, showing, beyond doubt, 
the snake’s power of inflicting a deadly wound. 

‘* After the mongoose had satisfied its appetite, 
we proceeded to examine with a pocket lens the 
wounds he had received from the cobra; and on 
cleansing one of these places, the lens disclosed the 
broken fang of the cobra deeply imbedded in the 
head of the mongoose. We have had the 
mongoose confined ever since (now four days’ time), 
and it is as healthy and lively as ever.” 
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THE RUNAWAY PRINCESS. 
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THE RUNAWAY PRINCESS. 


By EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 
WHEN, on all the wood-paths brown, 
Red and gold the leaves dropt down, 
Through the warm, sweet sunshine straying, 
To my ear the wind came, saying: 


Hearken! can you understand 
What ’s amiss in Fairyland?” 

Ding, dong! the bells are swinging, 
Here is the town-crier ringing! 
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“* Lost! lost!” you hear him say— 


THE 


**Stolen or strayed away! 


Strayed away from Buttercup town, é 
The fair little Princess Thistledown !” Ree 


All the court had gone to dine, 


Knights and lords and ladies fine. 
Through the open gate-way straying, 
Came a troop of minstrels playing: 


One was a fiddler, shriveled and black ; i 
One had a banjo over his back; 

One was a piper, and one did naught 

But dance to the tune, as a dancer ought. 


First, the fiddler drew his bow, 


Struck a chord, so sweet and low, 
Lords and ladies held their breath 


In a silence deep as death. 


Ting-a-ting, the banjo rang, 


Up the lords 


and ladies sprang; 
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Round about the piper pressed — 
‘Ho, good piper, pipe your best!” 


And they danced to the sound 

In a merry-go-round, 

For never before had a minstrel band 
Chanced to stray into Fairyland. 


They filled their pockets with silver money, 
They fed them on barley-cakes and honey ; 
But when they were fairly out of the town, 
They missed little Princess Thistledown. 


Call the crier! ring the bells! 
Search through all the forest dells; 
Here is silver, here is gold, 

Here are precious gems untold; 
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He who finds the child may take 


” 


Half the kingdom for her sake! 


Bim! boom! comes a blustering fellow, 
Dressed in black velvet, slashed with yellow. 
He’s the king’s trumpeter, out on the track 
Of the wandering minstrels, to bring them back. 


But the fiddler is telling his beads by the fire, 

In a cap and a gown, like a grizzly old friar. 

The man with the banjo is deaf as a post, 

The jolly old piper as thin as a ghost, 

And the dancer is changed, by some magical 
touch, 

To a one-legged beggar that limps on his crutch. 


Then Mistress Gentian bent to look 
At her own sweet image in the brook, 

And whispered, ‘‘ Nobody knows it, dear, 
But I have the darling safely here.” 








And, dropping her fringes low, she said: 


‘*T was tucking my babies into bed, 


When the poor little Princess chanced to pass, 
Sobbing among the tangled grass; 

Her silver mantle was rumpled and torn, 

Her golden slippers were dusty and worn; 
The bats had frightened her half to death, 
The spiders chased her quite out of breath. 

I fed her with honey, I washed her with dew, 
I rocked her to sleep in my cradle of blue; 
And I could tell, if I chose to say, 

Who it was coaxed her to run away.” 


The mischievous Wind the cradle swung. 
** Sleep, littie lady, sleep!” he sung; 
** What would they say if they only knew 
It was I who ran away with you?” 
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By E. S. BROOKS. 





(Continued from the November Number.) 


After a moment of deep thought, the MASTER continues: 


Where all speak well, ’t is hard to tell 
Just which advice to take. 
Come, Fancy Bright! Come, High Desire! 
What choice now shall we make ? 
Come, Fact! come, Fable! Counsel now! 
From all these stories gleaming, 

Can you noi say which way—which way 
Your special choice is leaning? 

What? Not a word? Why, that’s absurd! 
I’m ready to receive it 





Pause. 
Now, by the Pen, I have it, then— 
We ’ll to the children leave it! 
ALL, eagerly : 
Yes—to the children leave it. 
MASTER : 
What ho! Puck, my sprightly Puck, 
Come hither to thy master. 
Now hasten, hasten, merry Puck, 
Come — faster, faster, faster ! 


Puck, as a messenger-boy, running in breathless : 


Hail, Master of the Magic Pen! 
What would you now with Puck again? 
MASTER: 
Haste thee, Puck, to earth now go, 
To some happy home below, 
With children in it. 
Bring me three—all joy and mirth,— 
Puck: 
I ’ll put a girdle round the earth, 
a half a minute. 
Exit, running. 
Frotics, chorus; sing only the first two stanzas : 
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Puck, reéntering in haste : 
came back by the moon, 
Not a moment too soon; 
The children are coming 
By special balloon. 

Cuorvs oF Frouics, third stanza: 

During this chorus the CHILDREN enter, on the Elephant-car, with a 
toy balloon tied to the waist of each. Driver salams. The 
CHILDREN stand amazed, and jump down from car. Driver 
leads off elephant 

CHILDREN, to Master: 

We are Dolly, Dot, and Dick! 
What you want us for? 

Please to tell us pretty quick, 
What you want us for! 

They look around in wonder. 

Oh! what lots of pretty things! 
Little girls with birdies’ wings, 
Lots of folks—and boys —and kings! — 
What you want us for? 
MASTER: 
Children dear, 
Welcome here, 
To our council-hall ! 
Whence — you know— 
Stories flow 
For the children all. 


Tell me, then— 
For the Pen 
Some new tale would write— 
What shall be 
Told by me 
Through the Pen to-night ? 
Stories nice, 
In a trice, 
Here may be expressed. 
Can you find, 
In your mind, 
Which you like the best? 
CHILDREN : 
We like ’em big—we like ’em small, 
3ut most we like—the dest of all— 
The kind our mamma tells. 
MASTER: 
And what are they? 
CHILDREN : 
Why, what we say / 
The kind our mamma tells. 
MASTER: 
But what does she tell, children dear ? 
CuILpREN, checking them off on their fingers : 
Why— fairy, Bible, true, and queer; 
That’s what our mamma tells. 
Fact, quickly : 
Then they ’re fact! 


Well, and fable! 


FABLE: 


MASTER: 
Yes, they ’re both! 
I ’m unable 
To decide what the Pen shall write yet; 
For the children, I find, 
To mo merits are blind— 
As they like any kind they can get. 





Reénter Puck, who says: 


O Master, a herald from Gnome Man’s Land 
Craves leave to present you his sovereigns’ command. 


MASTER: 
Let the herald appear. 
Puck, ushering in the herald: 
Master mine—he is here. 
HERALD: 
There are forty kings in the Gnome Man’s Land— 
Forty kings with their crowns of gold; 
(And not a king of the kingly band 
Is over twelve years old. 
Chere are forty queens in the Gnome Man’s Land — 


Forty queens in their jewels fine ; 
And not a queen of the queenly band 
Has passed the age of nine. 


And the forty kings, and the forty queens, 
In Gnome Man’s Land hear all day long 
The stories told by the Gnome Man old, 


As he sits in that royal throng. 


And the forty kings, and the forty queens, 
Know your trouble, O Master great, 

And they bid me say that the Gnome Man gray 
Can set the matter straight. 

So the forty kings, and the forty queens, 
Send him here to your council-hall ; 

Bid the Gnome Man tell what he knows so well,— 
The needs of the children small. 


General Chorus of Welcome; 
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MasTER, rising joyfully : 
Gay are the joys of Christmas; 
Thanksgiving’s feasts are gay; 
But the ringing chime of the Gnome Man’s rhyme 
Marks the children’s fairest day. 
Curtain parts at rear and discloses the GNomME MAN on elevated 
dais. All form in open half-circle before him. Gnome MAN: 


In storm and shine, 
In cloud and sun, 
O Master mine, 
Life’s course is run. 


And shine and cloud, 
And sun and storm, 
Are all allowed 
Life’s course to form. 


All colors blend 

For rainbow hues, 
All forces send 

The morning dews. 


So, Master great, 
The childish mind, 

In ad/ you state, 
May pleasure find. 


Not Fact alone 
Can counsel give, 

Dry as a bone; 
May Fable live. 


Fable and Fact 
Should mingled be; 
Both counteract, 
Yet both agree. 


Let both be dressed 
In colors gay ; 
Tints mix the best 
That varying lay. 


All things have worth, 
All joys are bright ; 
Give children mirth — 
Good-night — good-night ! 
MASTER, to GNoME Man: 
Thanks, Gnome Man gray, 
Thy counsel sage 
Shall be my gauge, 
For tale or lay. 
Gnome Man disappears, 
MASTER continues, to all the others: 
“Black spirits and white, 
Red spirits and gray, 
Mingle, mingle, mingle, - 
You that mingle may.’ 


Mingling Chorus. Frotics, Stories, and all the characters join in 
this chorus, marching and countermz arching i in effective figures, 
the design being to represent the mixing of fact and fable in the 
children’s stories. 
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Se , ae Sn Load the presses with stories again, 


> h 1 . RE And salute the world with our flag unfurled — 
Pea: 3 Brig test joys may jingle, jingle, "Round about the The flag of the Magic Pen! 
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The spirit moves ! -_ 
From gaze of men => 
Bear off the Pen; i 
The spirit moves! pleasure’s inventories, Bright with oe s in-ven- 
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I’m the lord of the wonderful Magic Pen, ++; 
I’m the master of every tongue, wi is a 
And my stories old for the children I ’ve told, 
Since the days when the earth was young. 
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And my Magic Pen writes the thoughts of men a= ane 
For the children large and small, (@4S33 a 


I will rule with my scepter the teeming brain, 
No monarch more mighty than I; 

And the warm hearts glow as the ages go, 
With the thoughts that can never die. 
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Meantime, the children stand amazed until the procession passes off. 
Then walking slowly to front of stage, they look at each other 
and say: 

Doty : 

My, my, my! 

Do 

Did you ever! 

Dick: 

No, I never! 
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ALL : 
Why, why, why! 
Then, suddenly remembering, they start after the retreating proces- 
sion, saying: 
ALL: 
Oh! 
Reénter Puck. 


Puck : 


here! say! you forgot us! 


Come with me; 
I ‘ll agree 
Safe at home 
You soon shall be. 
CHILDREN, to Puck: 
All right! 
lo audience: 
Good-night ! 
To one another: 
Now we ‘ll wait for the stories bright. 


All lock arms and run off with Puck 


END 

















A CHRISTMAS-GIFT IN THE OLDEN 


TIME. 
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Wuicu of these little girls lives in your house? 





FOR VERY LITTLE FOLK. 





















































Wuicu of these little boys lives in your house ? 
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-IN-THE-PULPIT. 


AGAIN the beautiful wonder-day, called Christ- 
mas, is drawing near, sending long gleams of light 
before it like a star. 

May it bring you abundant joy, my youngsters ; 
so much joy that your little hearts will overflow, 
and fill the land with brightness. 

Now for a word or two about my friends, 


THE BIRDS, 


Wuart keen eyes they have! And it is a happy 
thing for those brave little things who stay North 
through the winter that they have far sight as well 
as sharp sight, or else they might miss many a 
meal that they could ill spare in that hungry sea- 
son. Just try them, my hearers. Throw a fresh 
bone or a piece of meat on the snow, and watch 
the crows come. It is a cheering thing to scatter 
bread-crumbs or a little corn on some bare place 
in snow-time, and to see the eagerness of the 
poorly fed wild birds as they enjoy the unexpected 
feast. 

**One midwinter,” writes a real bird-lover, ‘‘ I 
cleared away the snow under an apple-tree near 
the house, and scattered some corn there. I had 
not seen a blue-jay for weeks, yet that very day 
they found my corn, and after that the jays came 
daily and partook of it, holding the kernels under 
their feet upon the limbs of trees and pecking them 
vigorously.” 

Your Jack thinks, too, that it may prove to be a 
pleasant thing to invite the birds in this way to a 
share in the Christmas festivities, especially if all 
the other dear ‘‘chicks’”—the poor and ill-pro- 
vided human ones—have also been well remem- 
bered, for then the Christmas carolings will be 
complete. Not one will be overlooked if, as the 
Little School-ma’am says, ‘‘ Loving eyes have the 
sharpest sight of all.” 


[DecemBer, 


WHAT ABOUT THIS? 


Dear Jack: You om interested, I know, in every new an 
strange invention, and like to have something odd to chat — 
with your hearers. So I'll just tell you of a wonderful instrument 
that Monsieur Armengaud, a scientific Frenchman, positively prom- 
ises to bring out. 

It is called the “‘ telestroscope,” and, if successful, it will enable a 
man in his own office at, say, New Y: ork, not only to hear the voice 
of his friend in N ankin, China, but also to see an image of his 
friend exactly as he may happen to be at the moment of communi 
cation! Vous very truly, 7 a. & 


A VESPER-BELL OF NATURE. 


NOT so very long ago, we talked about the 
Campanero, or Bell-bird, of South America, and 
now here is news concerning a useful little cousin 
of his in Australia. He is not much larger than a 
snow-bunting, but he has a pleasant note, not 
unlike the sound of a distant sheep-bell. About 
sunset the bell-birds begin their tinkling, and for 
a while the whole forest echoes with the silvery 
tones,—a sort of Angelus, or Vesper-bell of Na- 
ture in the wild bush, hushing the woods for 
evening prayer. 

Besides their musical sweetness, these notes are 
a sure sign that water is near, and the weary trav- 
eler in that thirsty land is glad enough to hear the 
bell-bird calling to rest and refreshment after a 
hot day’s tramp. 





A MUSIC-LOVING SQUIRREL. 


Dear Jack: You told us once that hunters of seals sometimes 
manage to draw close to their game by whistling tunes to engage 
their attention. And now I have just read about a sportsman who, 
one day, in the woods, sat very still, and began to whistle an air to 
a red squirrel on a near tree. 

“In a twinkling,” says he, “the little fellow sat up, leaned his 
head to one side, and listened. A moment after, he had scrambled 
down the trunk, and when within a few yards he sat up and 
listened again. Pretty soon he jumped upon the pile of rails on 
which I was, came within four feet of me, sat up, made an umbrella 
of his bushy tail, and looked straight at me, his little eyes beaming 
with pleasure. "Then I changed the tune, and chut! away he 
skipped. But before long he came back to his seat on the rails, 
and, as I watched him, it actually seemed as if he were trying to 
pucker up his mouth to whistle. changed the tune again, but this 
time he looked so funny as he scampered off that I burst out laugh- 

, and he came back no more 

Now, Jack dear, that man had much more enjoyment out of his 
music-loving squirrel than if he had shot him; and perhaps after 
this you will hear the boys of your neighborhood piling up ae to 
sit on, and whistling to the squirrels who come to talk with you. 
And if they don’t whistle well enough, send for me, for I can 
whistle nicely, if I am a girl—Yours and the squirrels’ friend, 

Amy T——», twelve years. 


SNOW EMBROIDERY. 


I DON’T mean the frozen lace-work on branch 
and spray, nor the pretty heaps and furrows sculpt- 
ured in the snow by the wind, nor the star-marks 
of the partridge on his hungry rounds, nor the 
dents of the hare’s soft pads among the trees, nor 
the scratchy tracks of the busy squirrel. But | 
mean the stitching left by the Deer-mouse on his 
swift journeys over Mother Earth’s snowy cover- 
lid. The lines cross one another like a little girl’s 
first attempts at quilting by hand. He does n’t 
really need to risk showing his little brown body on 
the white surface, for below the snow his dwelling 
is joined to the homes of his friends by a maze of 
little tunnels and winding arch-ways, and along 
these he can stroll quietly and safely to pay neigh- 
borly visits and exchange the compliments of the 
season. And, if 1’m not mistaken, you will find a 
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portrait of him and his mate in ST. NICHOLAS for 
June, 1877. I may as well tell you, too, that he 
is commonly called the ‘‘white-footed Western 


mouse.’ 


QUITE A DIFFERENT. “ REASON.” 


Dear Jack: I suppose your more learned youngsters know all 
about w hy winter days are short and summer days are long. I wish 
I did; but I rez ally can not understand the reasons given in the 
astronomy books, I get so muddled up with the ‘ ‘inclination of the 
earth’s axis,” “‘ the eccentricity of the earth's orbit,” and “ the pre- 
cession of the equinoxes ""—but I am not quite sure this last thing has 
an ything to do withit. Anyhow, I wish to tell you a different reason, 
which I heard in a song. It is something like this: In summer the 
weather is warm, and to walk fast would make everybody uncomfort- 
le; so people just stroll along, and the globe is pushed around but 
slowly, like the barrels that acrobats walk on. But in winter the 
weather is so chilly that everybody is glad to walk briskly, and even 
to run, in order to keep warm; and the consequence is that the globe 
gets kicked around quickly, and night comes sooner than in summer. 
This is convenient, because it tires one so to walk fast all day. 

After making this explanation, the song says: ‘“‘ Oh, it’s wonder- 
ful how they do it,—but they do!” and that is just what I say about 
the causes given in the astronomy book. Perhaps, when Lam older, 
shall grasp the proper idea; I am sure I hope I shall.—Yours 

y; WILL Hanson, ten years. 
S.—I told my papa what to say and he wrote it, because my 
handwriting is too joggly. W. H. 


ce. 






Yes, Master Willie, and it strikes your Jack that 
the earth’s motion would be joggly, too, if it moved 
according to the theory of that merry song. Ever 
since I ’ve been a Jack-in-the-Pulpit I’ve noticed that 
folks don’t a// move in the same direction. 


EIGHTEEN HUNDRED CARRIAGES! 


Now and then a fine carriage rolls along the 
corduroy road by my meadow, drawn by spirited 
horses that evidently do not relish exploring ex- 
peditions. They would much prefer the fine turn- 
pike, and for my part I am quite 





noble ancestors on the Prussian side of the family 
must have endured in the days when the first 
King Frederick came into power. Why, I ’ve just 
had an interesting letter from a little school-ma’am 
that has made me almost deaf with its racket. 
Only listen : 


‘ It was on the occasion, dear Jack, of the coronation of Frederick, 
the first king of Prussia, the grandfather of the famous Frederick the 
Great. The cavalcade moved from Berlin to Kénigsberg, five hun- 
dred miles, through a wild, uncultivated country. It required eighteen 
hundred carriages and thirty thousand post-horses to convey the 
court to the scene of coronation. The carriages moved like an army, 
in three divisions of six hundred each 

* The streets of the coronation city were tapestried with the richest 
and most gorgeous colored cloth, and many of them were carpeted 
The king’s diamond coat-buttons each cost a sum equal to seven and 
a half thousand dollars 

“ Frederick’s own hands placed the crown upon his brow. [t was 
in 1700 that thus began the now powerful kingdom of Prussia.” 


STAND BY THE DEACON. 


I’m told my good friend Deacon Green is com- 
ing out with a grand offer of a hundred brand-new 
dollar-bills, as prizes for my boys and girls. Stand 
by the deacon, my chicks, and get his money if 
you can! 

A CHRISTMAS SERENADE FOR ME. 


Dear JACK-IN-THE-PuLPiT: Do you ever lie —no, I mean stand 
awake nights? If you do, listen sharply, as C hristmas draws near ; 
for Percy, Charley, and I are going to surpnse you with a serenade! 
We are practicing for it already. Uncle Ben says we need not 
stand out-of-doors to serenade, as the big serenaders do, for if we 
sing and play in the house with all our might, you will like it just as 
well, if not better. That seems queer to me, but I suppose it must 
be so. I ’ll send you in this letter the picture ‘Uncle drew of us three 
practicing. He made it out of ink, and he put Pompey and Kitty 
into the picture, because they are so much interested. We have 

hard work teaching Pompey not to bark as 





willing that they should keep to it. 
No literary Jack-in-the-Pulpit with 
sensitive nerves craves the company 
of clattering horses and rumbling 
carriages; but just think what my 
















soon as Percy begins to scrape. Though we 
live about a quarter of a mile from the dear 
Little School-ma’am’s red school-house, we do 
not go to school there. We have a nice gov- 
erness 

Percy and Charley send their love to you, 
and so do 1.—From your faithful little friend, 

Lity Kissam. 
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[DecemMser, 


DEACON GREEN’S OFFER. 


ONE HUNDRED NEW ONE-DOLLAR BILLS 


SOMETIMES, in the best-ordered printing-offices, it so happens that 
a form (which is one or more pages of reading-matter, set up in 
type, and fastened in an iron frame ready for the printing-press) 
meets with an accident. The man whois carrying it trips and drops 
it, or he bangs it down in such a way that it is loosened, and out 
tumble the type, helter-skelter. It is then “‘in pi,” as the printers 
call it, and some one must pick up the scattered type, and, examin- 
ing each little bit of metal, restore it to its proper position. The 
printer who sits in the corner busied with this pi is not in the least 
like Jack Horner, but is generally for the moment a sad and sorely 
tried fellow. 

Now see what has happened to us! Deacon Green, assisted by 
his friend Mr. Timothy Plunkett, had prepared some instructive 
paragraphs concerning certain noted men of history, and no sooner 
were they put in type than a young compositor tumbled them into 
pi. He at once, in the excitement of the moment, did his best to 
restore the paragraphs, but ah! what a mess he made of the work! 

When the Deacon heard of it, he wrote, in his hearty way: 

‘Never mind! The boys and girls of St. Nicuo.as shall make 
all straight. Print it just as it is, call it Historical Pt, and tell the 
young folks that I, Deacon Green, happen to have by me exactly 
one hundred new one-dollar bills, all of which shall be given as 
prizes for restoring the pi, viz. : one bill for each of thé one hundred 
best solutions received. The conditions are that the paragraphs 
are to be restored with perfect accuracy as to historical fact and 
the punctuation of every sentence; that the solution must be written 
on one side of the paper only, and addressed to Deacon Green, care of 
Tue Century Co., Union Square (north), N. Y.—and that not only 
accuracy, but neatness and penmanship, are to be considered in decid- 
ing upon the best solutions. Every word, every letter, every punctu- 
ation point that was in the original paragraphs is also in the pi, and 
all that is necessary is to make sure that, in the re-arrangement, they 
all get into the right places. The prizes will be awarded by a com- 
mittee of seven, including the editor of St. Nicuoras, ‘The Little 
School-ma’am,’ Mr. Timothy Plunkett, and 

** The children’s to command, 


Siras GREEN.’ 


Now, you shall have the Pi, just as the Deacon returned it. 
Fortunately, no one word is injured in the least; and the opening 


But look at the rest of the paragraphs 


sentence is unharmed. 
Even the names are divided and mixed up 


Historica Pt. 


WE propose to mention here a few of the world’s great generals 
inventors, discoverers, poets, and men of noted deeds. 

George Stephenson was born at Carthage, which city was so hated 
by Goethe that he rarely made a speech without saying: and 
“Carthage must be destroyed!” Of other noted generals, Eli 
Whitney was a Roman; Shakespeare was a Prussian; James Watt 
was a Corsican; and Hannibal is an American. 

It is believed that Charles Darwin invented Man; Newton, the 
horse; Julius Czsar, the monitor; Napoleon, the blood; Frederick, 
the sewing-machine; Cato, the circulation of the earth; that Erics- 
son invented the satellites of Jupiter; that Bucephalus frequently 
discovered the law of gravitation and Dante the revolution of the 
steam-boat ; Galileo the Great, the telegraph; William Harvey 
Bonaparte, the steam-engine; Elias Howe and Blondin, the cotton- 
gin of the telescope and Dr. Tanner, the fastest, if not the most fiery, 
naturalist of ancient times, discovered the theory of The Descent. 

Among poets, the greatest in all history is Samuel Morse; while 
Robert Fulton ranks highest in the poetry of Germany, and Ulysses 
S. Grant in that of Italy. John and Isaac are famous English poets 
of our day. 

Many men have performed special feats. Alexander conquered 
and rode the locomotive; Tennyson crossed the Niagara River on 
the tight-rope; and Browning claims to have lived forty days with 
out eating. 


Now, young folk, one and all, who of you will belong to the fort- 
unate one hundred who are to receive the Deacon’s dollar-bills ? 

Remember, the hundred prizes are for the des¢ hundred solutions 
received before January roth, 1882, and they shall be awarded even 
if not a single solution should prove to be absolutely correct. A 
‘Solution ” is the entire pi properly straightened and written out 
according to the above directions. 

Send your full post-office address, and state whether you are 
under or over fifteen years of age. 
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Tue news of the sudden death of Dr. J. G. Holland comes to us 
just as this number is going to press, and therefore we can add only 
a few words to the sad announcement. Dr. Holland's life and 
work, as author, lecturer, and editor, are familiar to some of our 
readers, and to many thousands of parents all over the land. Our 
next number will contain a paper concerning the helpful influences 
which he exerted upon young people. Meanwhile, it should inter- 
est all our boys and girls to know that, while a member of the com- 
pany which publishes St. Nicnotas, his generous spirit showed 
itself constantly in his hearty enthusiasm for the magazine, and for 
any new or special delight which we were able to bring to our read 
ers. His kindliness and high courtesy were always among the most 
cherished associations of the editorial offices. 





Our thanks are due to Messrs. Jouvet & Co., of Paris, for their 
kind permission to reproduce in this number their beautiful engrav- 


ings of Raphael’s ‘“‘ Madonna di San Sisto” and ‘*‘ La Madonna della 
Sedia”’; and we are indebted to Messrs. Goupil & Co., of Paris, for 
their courteously allowing us to copy, for our frontispiece this month, 
the fine picture of ‘‘ The King’s Favorite,” by the famous Spanish 
painter, Zamacois. 

Acknowledgment is also made to Messrs. Porter & Coates, of 
Philadelphia, owners of the copyright of the poem “ All Quiet along 
the Potomac to-night ”"—which, through their courtesy, is given t 
our readers in the present chapters of ‘‘ Recollections of a Drummer 


boy. 


Tue Very Little Folk will find for themselves charming stories in 
the pretty silhouettes given on pages 176 and 177, and which we have 
copied from a book printed in far-away Russia. 

It is an excellent plan, as many wise mothers and teachers well 
know, to encourage young folk to reaa aloud from pictures as well 
as from printed words. These bright glimpses of “‘ little boys” and 
“little girls” will set many a toddler talking, or we are much 
mistaken 
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We had hoped to notice in this month's “‘ Letter-box”’ the many 
capital letters that have been received in response to our request for 
““ New Games” and to the September “ Invitation to our Readers.” 
But the pressure upon our space in this number has been so great, 
that we are forced to defer our special acknowledgment of these 
hearty communications until next month— meanwhile, thanking the 
generous young writers, each and all, for the promptness and earnest 
spirit of their replies. We shall be glad if others of our readers, 
who may have failed to send answers, in fear of being too late, will 
regard the invitations as still open to them and forward their letters 


soon. 


A CHARMING little book just published by Messrs. J. R. Osgood 
& Co., with colored illustrations in the Kate Greenaway style, is 
entitled “‘ The Glad Year Round.” The author, A. G. Plympton, 
is well known to many of our readers through the capital ‘‘ Mary 
to Sr. Nicuoras, ‘“ The Glad Year 
is full of good things both in text and pictures. It will cer 
of every household into which it enters, 


Jane” stories contributed 
Round” 
tainly delight the young folk 
and will make a beautiful holiday gift 

Another pretty volume is “‘ The May Blossom”’ or 
and Her People,”’ illustrated by H. H. Emmerson, and published in 
New York by A. C. Armstrong & Son, and in London by F. Warne 
& Co. The illustrations are in color throughout, all interesting, and 
some of them unusually fine. Although not announced in the book 
it is evident from the pictures that the “‘ Little Princess” 
Queen Victoria, and the illustrations in which the Princess appears 


* The Princess 


is the good 


probably represent actual scenes in the child-life of that gracious 


lady. The book comes in happily at this holiday season for those 


who are seeking pretty Christmas presents for young folk 
rue editor hopes that not a single reader ot St. NicHOLas,— 
whether interested in history and art or not,—will “skip” the admi 


rable articles by Mrs. Clement, which have now reached the era of the 
great masters of painting. For these papers are anything but dry 


descriptions and biographies, and, as shown in the article on Raphax 


r'HE AGASSIZ ASSOCIATION—NINTH REPORT 


AWARD OF PRIZES 
THE competition for the prize offered for the best six specimens of 
pressed flowers was not very extended, owing, doubtless, to the fact 
that the time during which the collections had to be made was 
limited and came during the extremely hot months of July and 
August. All that were sent, however, were deserving of much 
credit. The prize of an American Plant Book is awarded to Miss 
S. E. Arnold, of the Hartford, N. Y., Chapter. The contest for the 
saw of the saw-fish has been much more exciting; almost every 
mail has brought one or more essays on the curious /ristis, detailing 
the strange habits of the fish and the deeds of its wonderful saw 
After careful comparison, the saw is awarded to Master T. 
Clarke, of Southampton 
elegantly written, and longer; but his smacked least strongly of th« 
cyclopedia, and is on the whole most satisfactory. His drawing of 
the fish is reproduced upon the next page, and his report is as follows: 


Mills 


There were others who sent reports more 


Tue Saw-risn. 

The saw-fish (Pristis) is a genus of cartilaginous fishes consti 
tuting the family Pristide, which is ranked with the rays, but the 
elongated form of its body agrees rather with that of the sharks 
Still, it differs from the sharks, and agrees with the rays, in several 
anatomical characters, most conspicuously in that it has the gill 
openings on the under surface, as in rays, and not on the side, as in 
sharks. Several of the rays seem to have weapons of offense or 
defense —indeed, you might say all of them, the sea-eagle being the 
only kind, as far as I can find, which is not armed in some way, 
several of them being anned with terrible spines. The torpedo is 
armed with electricity, and the saw-fish itself is armed by having its 
snout elongated into a flat, bony sword, sometimes five or six feet 
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in this number, contain many charming stories and legends, full of 
interest to young readers 

The list of Raphael’s works was crowded out of the pages contain 
ing the article, and therefore is given here. 
that, as Mrs. the great 
artist left nearly three hundred pictures and more than five hundred 


It must be remembered, 
however, Clement tells you in the article, 
studies and sketches, so that the following list mentions, of course, 
only the most important existing works of Raphael, and where they 
now are: 

The Madonna di Foligno, Vatican, Rome 

The Transfiguration, Vatican, Rome 

The Violin-player, Sciarra Palace, Rome. 

St. Cecilia, Pinakothek, Bologna 

Several fine portraits, Pitti Gallery, Florence 

La Madonna della Sedia, Pitti Gallery, Florence. 


Holy Family, called ‘‘ Dell’ Impannata,” Pitti Gallery, Florence 
The Madonna del Baldacchino, Pitti Gallery, Florence 
The Madonna ‘del Gran Duca,” Pitti Gallery, Florence 


The Madonna of the Goldfinch, Uffizi Gallery, Florence. 
St. John in the Desert, Uffizi Gallery, Florence 


Portrait of Pope Julius II., Uffizi Gallery, Florence 
Lo Sposalizio, The Brera, Milan 
Adoration of the Shepherds, Museum, Berlin 


Madonna and Child and John Baptist, Museum, Berlin. 
Madonna di San Sisto, Galiery at Dresden 
Seven pictures in the Pinakothek, Munich. 
Seven pictures in the Museum, Madrid 
Ten pictures in the Louvre, Paris. 

The Vision of a Knight, National Gallery, 
St. Catherine of Alexandria, National Gallery, London 
Madonna, National Gallery, London 
Two fine Madonnas, 


London 


The “‘ Garvagh” 
The Hermitage, St. Petersburg 


St. George and the Dragon, The Hermitage, St. Petersburg 





In the “‘ Double Acrostic,"’ on page 88 of the November number 
the description of the fifth cross fen 3 should have read as follows 
An island named by a sailor, credited with wonderful adventures, ir 
describing his sixth voyage. 


long, with from twenty to thirty bony spines or teeth on each side 
[his terrible instrument seems to be used in killing its prey; and it 
dashes about among the shoals of fish, slaying them right and left 
This saw is indeed a terrible weapon. It is said that even whales are 
often slain by it, and the hulls of vessels pierced by its fearful power 
An East Indian’ species lives partly in fresh water. The saw-fish is 
grayish-black above, and lighter beneath. It is a very rapid swim 
mer, and 1s often found far out at sea 

There are six or seven known species of the saw-fish, which are 
found all over the world, from the pole to the tropics. The common 
saw-fish (Pristis antiquorum ) is found in the Mediterrane: an, and 

was known to the ancients, but no species is included in the list of 

3ritish fishes. 

It is found off the coast of Florida, and is occasionally found all 
along the eastern coast of the United States and Canada 

The fish are often (including the saw, which is generally 
one-third of the entire length) eighteen feet long. 


about 


Those of you who have become interested in this fish will be glad 
to read Hugh Miller’s book, ‘‘ Foot-prints of the Creator.” In it 
he tells how he once discovered part of an ancient skeleton embed 

It proved to be a bone of the A sterolepis 

the most gigantic ganoid of the Old Red 
Sand-stone, and, judging from the place of this fragment, apparently 
one of the first. Now the placoid family of fishes, to which our 
saw-fish belongs, is still older than the ganoid family, 
things of great interest are told about these old 
Miller’s book. The meaning of the words Pristis antiguorum is 
the saw-fish of the ancients 

Of course most of our information regarding 
come from books; ** sand-dollars,”’ 
any of our coasts, we are 


ded in a rock in Orkney 
—so far asis yet known, 





and many 


monsters in Mr 


such creatures must 
but when we come to and such 
small specimens as can be obtained along 
sure to get information from some member who 


knowledge mainly on his eyes 


some relies for 


; as the following letter shows: 
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Ga.veston, Texas, Sept. 9, 1881 

Dear Sir: I noticed your request to some dweller by the ocean, 
to write a description of the sand-dollar and its habits. I caught 
one while I was in bathing in the Gulf of Mexico. It was the first 
one that I had ever seen alive. It was covered with short spines, and 
was of a handsome violet red. Here it is called the Texas star-fish. 
After finding it, I searched for it in several 
books. After some time my search was re- 








warded. Its zodlogical 
name is Clypfeaster Ro- 
saceus (rosy shield-star) ; and it be- 
longs to the family of Echinoder- 
mata or sea-urchins. It is supplied with six ambulacra, or 
feet. I have often picked them up on the beach here. They 
rarely exceed two inches in width.—Yours truly, 
Pup C. Tucker, Jr. 


Not long ago I received from a lady of Galveston a specimen of 
this “‘ Texas star’—which I imagine may, oddly enough, be the 
; identical one that the writer of the above 
| letter found. ‘This letter seems to indi 
A A cate as much: 
! 
_ sand-dollar. Wecallit ‘“‘ Texasstar.”” You 
CHAPTERA,. ask who has seen one alive. I send you 
jit one taken from the Gulf of Mexico, last 
! month (August), by a boy, who, while 
bathing, dived and brought it up. Though 
}| dry, you can yet see the hairy coat it is 
. ') covered with. When first taken from the 
Ny ' | water you could see this hairy coat move, 
which proved it was alive. I was always 
under the impression that it was peculiar 
|'\' | to our coast. —Respectfully, 
Mrs. M. E. STEELE. 
F Our Texas friends will have to relin 
\\ quish their “‘ patent”’ on this little urchin, 
for he is found abundantly along the coast 
af Massachusetts, and probably any 
where along the Atlantic coast between 
there and the Gulf. 





GALVEsToN, TEXas. 
Dear Sir: In St. Nicnovas for Sep- 
tember mention is made of what you call 
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BADGE, SUG- 






GESTED BY NASH- 





UA, N, H., CHAPTER. REPORTS OF CHAPTERS 


Tue following new Chapters have been admitted to the ‘‘A. A.” 














No. Name. ers. Secretary's Address 

g6. Lansing, Mich. (A) ... 10..Mrs. N. B. Jones. 

97. St. Croix, Wis. (A) 8..Ray L. Baker. 

98. Chicago (C) ‘ +. Nelson Bennett, 65 Cicero st. 

99. Leonidas, Mich. (A) . —..Adelbert S. Covey. 

roo. Hartford, Ct. (B). 12..F. Parsons, 55 Prospect st. 

tor. Middletown, Ct. (A). 12..Philip P. Wells. 

toz. Oakland, Cal. (B) .. 5..Geo. S. Meredith. 

103. La Porte, Ind. (A) 7..Frank Eliel. 

104. Osage City, Kan. (B) —..John T. Nixon (Pres). 

105. Limerick, Ill. (A) 13..John W. Jordan. 

106. Lebanon Springs, N. Y. (A) 15..Robert M. Royce 

107. Newburyport, Mass. (A) .. 16..Nannie G. Poore. 

108. Chicago, (D).... ‘ 

109. Washington, D. C. (C) 6..Emily K. Newcomb, 1336 
rith st., N. W. 

110. Frankford, Pa. (A) . 18..R. T. Taylor, 131 Adams st. 


Will the secretaries of Chapters 99 and 104 kindly forward names 
of all members for our register ? 

In July Sr. Nico .as, an error of the printer made Chapter 96 
hail from Stanton, instead of Taunton, Mass., and the secretary of 
said chapter is now F. H. Lothrop. 

The secretary of Chicago (D) writes: 

There are four of us boys who would like to join the “A. A.” 
We have been waiting with longing hopes for the 15th of Septem- 
ber. We have quite a collection of geological specimens, and also 
insects, and have made acabinet to hold them all, but it is hard work 
to find specimens in the city, and we have to make trips into the 
woods after our butterflies and moths. 

The secretary of No. 107 says: 

_ If any of the members have mothers who are of the same opin- 
ion as mine, that inexperienced girls and boys should not handle 
poisons, I would advise them to put.any butterflies, etc., which they 
wish to kill, under a goblet, or in an odorous cigar-box with 
camphor. 


LETTER-BOX. 











[December 


Mr. Crucknell writes: We think it would be best for all the 
members to have the same kind of badge, the only thing different 
being the name of the chapter 

Apropos of the badge, here is the manner in which the Nashua 
N. H., Chapter has cut the knot: 

Sept. 17. We held a meeting in our club-room, and decided the 
badge question. We decided to have a blue ribbon 2 inches long by 
1% wide, with lettering on it in gilt [see first column] What do you 
think of it? Our members are very much pleased with it. 

It seems to us pretty, and perhaps 
nothing more generally acceptable 
could be devised. We would suggest, 
however, that the inscription would be 
more satisfactory if it ran asin the cut 
below; it is easier to infer that the 
last ** A.” stands for ‘‘ Chapter A.’ 
than that the “‘N.’’stands for “‘ Nash 
au, N. H.” If the corresponding 
members of the Lenox Chapter like 
this idea, let us know at once, and badges will be provided which can 
Each Chapter will, of 


THE SAW-FISH. 


be ordered directly from us, as desired. 
course, provide its own badges. 

Chapter 110 sends a very neat little book, containing the constitu 
tion and by-laws of the Frankford Chapter. It is the best yet 





REQUESTS FOR EXCHANGES. 
a | Eggs, minerals, and shells, for gold 
or silver ore—Whitney Kirke, 1518 


A A ME N. 18th street, Philadelphia, Pa 
. ° | Mounted Sea-weed—R. S. Tarr, 
Gloucester, Mass., Box 729. 
N Prepared woods, pressed flowers, 
ASHUA N. H. or mounted sea-weed, for mounted 
birds, or labeled eggs— Frank N. 
Barrows, Lenox, Mass. 





QUESTIONS 


Where can I get entomological 
supphes, such as pins, nets, etc. ? 
"RANK E, AustIN, 
Northampton, Mass 


We wish to know how many eyes 
a fly has. We suppose the red spots 
on each side of the head are the 
compound eyes, but has he any oth- 
ers? If so, how 
many? We Yj 
have observed 
a horn protrud- 
ing from the 
mouth of a lo- 
cust. What is 
it? 









BADGE. 






NASHUA CHAP- 






TER’S SUG- 





GESTION, AMENDED. 


WASHINGTON, 
D. C., CHar- 
TER C, 
Notes By MEMBERS 
In the August report it says: “The king- 
fisher lays two white eggs on a nest of fish- 





bones.” I have often found the eggs deposited 
on the floor of the room at the end of the 
hole, and never found a nest containing less 4 
than six eggs, and often eight or nine. The 4 
following is a ground plan of a hole that I dug 
out this spring. It was about five feet deep. 
Harry G. Wuire, Taunton, Mass. 


I send drawings and descriptions of three 
birds. ‘These descriptions are made from my 7 
own observations of the living birds. ‘The draw- 
ings are copied by myself from ‘“ Wilson’s 
Birds,” and I am twelve years old. / 
Respectfully yours, D. M. Pernt 





SS 


Y/ 
KINGFISHER’S 
NEST-HOLE. 


The drawings were excellently made, the 
descriptions fine, and the methods of study 
worthy the imitation of members who are puzzled as to what they 
can do “in a city.”” We will give one of these descriptions next 
month, but must now bid our members (numbering nearly 1300) 
a temporary adieu. 

Hartan H. Bararp, Lenox Academy, Lenox, Mass. 
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Answers TO ALL THE OcToBER PvuzzLEs were received, before October 20, from ‘‘ Skipper’’— Frederica and Andrew Davis— 
Marna and Ba”"— Two Subscribers— F. ‘Thwaits— H. C. Brown— M. and E, De la Guerra— Guesser— F. L. Kyte— E. Vultee 

_, ANSWERS TO PuzzLes IN THE OCTOBER NUMBER were received, before October 20, from Etta Hawxhurst, 1— Robert Van K. Harris, 3 

‘ Kid,” 5— Edith Sinclair, :— Anna B. Ely, 1—Waldo S. Reed, 1— Alcibiades, “eal Lottie and Milton Lacey, 1o— Milan Goodrich, 

“ Dorothy,” 14— Florence P. Jones, :— May I. Jones, 1— Jennie Callmeyer, g— “‘ Crocus,”’ 2— Clara, 14 ‘P ‘rofess x & Co.,” 10— 
EI ffie K. Talboys, 9~ Alice S. Rhoads, 6—Rose O. Raritan, 2— Tommy and Jack, 5—Louis B. Frankel, 3—‘* Two Dromios,” 13— 
Algie Tassin, 5— Nanna D. Stewart, 2— Nannie Duff, 1— B. and F. families, 12— Mollie Weiss, 4— ‘* Bassanio,” 2— Bessie Taylor, 6— 
P. 5. Clarkson, 14— Clarence Reeves, 1— Edward Dana Sabine, 1— ** Puss-in-Boots,”’ 3— Ellen Louise Carman, 3— Mattie E. Jansen, 4— 
Geo. W Barnes, 3—- *X. Y. Z.,” 1—M. A. Snow, 4—-C Power, 8— M. Chesebrough, 2— T. Minot, 1—L. P. Bostwick, 8—G 
Ingraham, 13— mgpeees, 12— A. Ward, 4 Roderick, —/ S. Tennant, 13—Cornie and May, 7— F. C. McDonald, 14— E. M 
Parker, 4— “* Puck,” Daisy May, 13— Senn Bess, 14— H. L. Pruyn, 3— L. Clarke and N. Caldwell, s— Henry and John, 7—A 
Peterkin, 1— festaee, 12— L. McKinney, 11— Shoo-fly, 11— Sallie Viles, 1o— Peterkin Family, 1— Willie V. Draper, 1 

ANSWERS TO SEPTEMBER PuzZzLEs were received, too late for acknowledgment in the November number, from May B. and Alfred 
B. Creighton, Nova Scotia, 7— Edmund Walter Winiperis, London, England, 4— ‘‘ Dycie,”” Havre, France, 11:— Fanny J. Dennis, Cecil 
S. Hand, and William H. Buckler, London, England, all—George S. Hayter, Jr., Highgate, England, 2— L. and W McKinney, 7 

The names of solvers are printed in the second number after that in which the puzzles appear 














A “SCOTT” DOUBLE ACROSTIC. “He ’s home, and he's lame, and he never was ** 
FOR OLDER PUZZLERS. I wish I could buy him just one little ****.”’ 
L the characters referred to are to be found in Sir Walter Her sorrow our fair little maid could not **** 
Scott’s novels; and the titles of two of his works are named by the ** My purse is quite empty,”’ she whispered ***** 
Primals and Finals. 
Cross-worpDs: 1. The hero of an early novel, who was stolen “But here’s my gold dollar—; ’t is precious! no ******! 
in his infancy. 2. A commander of the Covenanters, mentioned in Her face is so blue, and her teeth — how they ****** 
; the ‘ Legend of Montrose,” who took part in the engagement at 
Tippemuir. 3. The _— ted suitor of Amy Robsart. 4. The name Then, speaking aloud,— “ Little girl, come with * 
of a beautiful Jewess. The ry 2 of the pretended Popish For first you need clothing,— that plainly I see 
plot in ‘‘ Peveril of the B eak.” 6. An E nglish colonel who obtains 
| the pardon of Edward Waverly, when guilty of treason. 7. The ‘A part of my wardrobe and supper I ’ll spare 
name of a noble lady, the ward of George Heriot, occurring 2 the And poor little Tim, too, shall have his full *****.’ 
“Fortunes of Nigel.” 8. The name of the owner of ‘ Wolf's 
Crag,”’ who perished in a quicksand. 9. A nobleman who was a Very happy that night were those three little * 
favorite of Queen Elizabeth, and oo ot F Amy Robsart. 1. s. One happy from giving,—two happy with ** 
DOUBLE CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. And our dear little maiden’s sweet joy will abide, 
And she long will remember that glad ********* **"* 


In some parts of Germany there is observed the following custom: LILIAN PAYSON 
On a certain day, a quaintly dressed man visits the homes of the 
children, and on such as have beeen dutiful, he bestows various CENTRAL SYNCOPATIONS AND REMAINDERS 
gifts. The first letter of the name given to the person who distrib- _—? wai es oor pitenenre = 
utes the presents, and the first letter of the day on which the res- Eacu of the words described contains five letters, and the synco 
ents are distributed, are to be found ‘‘in crack, but not in hole” ; pated letters, placed in the order here given, spell the name of a 
the second letters, “‘in panther, not in mole,” and so on, till the famous English philosopher, who was born on Christmas Day, 1642. 


name of the person and day have been rightly spelled : 1. Syncopate to besiege, and leave a vegetable. 2 pe opate to 
} I k, } fe ie balance, and leave a formal attitude. 3. Syncopate to sharpen, and 
m crack, Dut not in hole; leave a check. 4. Syncopate a river in France, and leave learning 


| In panther, not in mole; 


5. Syncopate dispatch, and leave to detest. 6. Syncopate a minute 
In cinder, not in soot; yncop I , y r 


particle, and leave a smirk. 7. Syncopate a country in Europe, and 
In inch, but not in foot ; leave to whirl. 8. Syncopate worldly pelf, and leave a snare. 
In short, but not in long; g. Syncopate to chop in s:nall pieces, and leave rodent animals. 10 
In twitter, not in song; Syncopate to delude, and leave small talk. 11. Syncopate an 
In rhyme, but not in lay; under-ground canal, and leave a soothsayer. 12. Syncopate rhythm, 


” a ey ay in grey , and leave a small lake. 13. Syncopate to be buoyed up, and leave 
B peng, OU Bot me Ee; insipid. 14. Syncopate a weapon, and leave to fasten with a cord 
In slender, not in small ; DYCIE 
In rats, but not in mice ; 
In pretty, not in nice PARTHENIA. RIDDLE. 
r > . * ° 
HOLIDAY ANAGRAMS. Cut off my head,—a title you will see; 
Cut off my tail,—you ’ll find me on a tree; 


Tue lines of each couplet rhyme, and the omitted words may all 


- - : Cut both off, and it truly may be said 
¢ formed from the thirteen letters omitted in the last line rs y 7 P 


I still remain a portion of the head 

Curtail me “ge and then there will appear 

A dainty edible, for spring-time cheer 

Though deep in bea seas my whole is found, 
It often glimmers in the dance’s round 


A fair little maid, with the kindest *****, 
Flitted about to bazar and to **** 


Purchasing gifts, if rightly I guess; cuoece D 
First, ’t was a doll, then a board to play *****. ; F 
Then, dear Mamma! —’t was surely no **** NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


To buy for her watch-chain a tiny gold ***** 
I am composed of forty-seven letters, and am a well-known saying 


Hours seemed just little inches of **** ; — by a famous man ‘ 
They flew tll she found she had spent her last **** My 25-36-33-44- “7- 14-27 is this evening. My 43-26-28 is a fixed 
_. ation My 3-40-37 is an uproar My 41-36-35 is land. 
Then, turning homeward, this fair little **** My 18-32-38-15 is an instrument for grasping things closely. My 
Saw one whom she pitied and gladly would ***. 22-19-24 are “children of a larger growth."”” My 39-2-24-46 is 
general character. My 10-22-5-19-20is an Arabian ruler. My 42- 
“Are you not cold, little girl, with that ***** 17-1 is a bulky piece of timber. My 4-2-29-47-13 is to prepare for 
And what is your name?” She replied, “Tt is Bess. food by exposure to heat. My 28-6-11-12-2-28-47 are casements 
My g-6-8 is a transgression. My 31-40-45-46 is the home of cer- 
“Yes, I am cold, but,” —her eyes they grew ***,— tain insects My 16-17-2-30-15 is a tailor's smoothing-iron. My 


“But I’m only thinking of sick brother *** ; 21-23-34-4-17 is an African. A. H. AND G. H. 
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[Decemser. 











sich eae ee 3 
ik i Ex iy 











Eacu of the small pictures may be described b 
supplied spell two words which fitly describe one of 


My first is kingly ——-; 
My second, vague 
My third, an intimate 
My fourth, a formal 
My fifth, a courtly 
My sixth, a tryin : 
My seventh, decile 























a word which rhymes with “celebration.” 
the above illustrations. 


















































The initial letters of the words to be 
The following lines hint at the meaning of each picture 


My eighth, a heated ; 
My ninth, a thorough ——— ; 
My tenth is saying “‘ ii 
My eleventh is lofty 
My twelfth is tearful 
My thirteenth, welcome 
My fourteenth, final 























ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN 


NuMERICcAL EniGMa: ‘The wisdom of many, and the wit of one.” 


Zic-zaG. Nutcrack night. Cross-words: 1. Near. 2. BUrn. 
3. MaTe. 4. ChiC. 5. TaRe. 6. SAte. 7. Core. 8. SKin 
9. PaNe. ro. LodI. 11. PaGe. 12. SHed. 13. Tell. 

ComBINATION Puzzie. Thanksgiving. 1. Stage—gaTes. 2. 
Throe—otHer. 3. Regal—glAre. 4. Roman—maNor. 5. Spike 
—piKes. 6. Saves—vaSes. 7. Rouge—roGue. 8. Tints—stInt 
9. Drove—roVed. 10. Withe—whlte. 11. Noted—toNed. 12. 
Gapes — paGes. 

Two Worp-Sqvares. I. 1. Paris. 2. Aside. 3. Risen. 4. 
Ideas. 5. Sense. II. 1. Larch, 2. Azure. 3. Rural. 4. 
Crane. 5. Helen. 

CHARADE. Fox-glove. 

Novet Dovste Acrostics. I. Odin— Thor. Cross-worDs : 
1.COaTs. 2.IDaHo. 3. BIgOt. 4. ANgRy. II. Edda-—-Saga 
Cross-worps: 1. FEaSt. 2. [DeAl. 3. ADaGe. 4. PApAl. 


THE NOVEMBER NUMBER 


Diamonp. 1. C. 2. Car. 3. Caper. 4. Captain. 5. Realm. 
6. Rim. 7 N. 
Resus: “A prince can make a belted knight, 


A marquis, duke, and a’ that; 
But an honest man ’s above his might.” ; 
Rosert Burns, i “‘ Honest Poverty.” 


Dovusie Decaprrations. 1. S-t-ray. 2. S-t-rap. 3. S-t-ale 

QuaprupLe Acrostic. Reading across: 1. BinD. 2. RoaR 
3. AriA. 4. GIB. 

Dovste Acrostic. Agassiz—Audubon. Cross-worDs: 1 
AgricolA. 2. GnU. 3. AmenD. 4. SoU. 5. SeneriB. € 
IndigO. 7. ZitherN. 

CENTRAL SyncopaTions. Purse. 1. Se-P-al. 2. Fo-U-nd 
3. Ho-R-se. 4. Ba-S-il. 5. St-E-ep. 

Cuancep Heaps. 1. Bat. 2. Cat. 3. Mat. 4. Hat. 5. Nat. 
6. Pat. 7. Rat. 8. Sat. 9. Fat. 10. Vat. 


























' HIM A Caen AND~MOTIONE D THA} MAX Srouts | > 
> Fie iT AND_ EVEN Hepep Him NEVER Saying A 
‘aie? ; i 


























